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disturbs all our philosophy by switching his cane about, and 
METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS. yelping out “‘Go on! goon!’’ Four! onwards still they come, 

We have occasionally walked to the Post Office, to enjoy that | each man darting aside, as he is himself relieved, and empty sacks 
fine sight, the evening departure of the mail-coaches—a sight | are tossed over the heads of fresh arrivals. Five / it still pours 
which might be witnessed in all its glory only a year or two ago, newspapers as if it poured potatoes! And at last six booms out, 
and is already almost amongst the things that were. We have | as if the great bell were a rational and a merciful creature, willing 
also occasionally stood in the hall of the Post Office, to witness the | to stretch its prerogative to the utmost, for the benefit of men. 
arrival of the newspapers on a Saturday afternoon—a sight not, | Even while the last sound is swinging through the air, dozens of 


certainly, so grand nor so dignified as the departure of the mail- | ‘* Weeklies,” expected at some remote place of our isle, have saved 


coaches, but sometimes full of exciting fun. But the railroads are 


depriving us of these two of our cheap occasional pleasures : they 


talk of the difference between the last century and the present, but | 


an entire century—ay, two of them—separates 1820 and 1840. 

Let us indulge in a reminiscence :—It is Saturday afternoon. 
Some grand event has just occurred; the House of Commons 
came to a division, at five o’clock this morning, on a question, 
the issue of which has been waited for by the nation, with 
“intense anxiety,” during the past week; or some awful and | 
mysterious plot, some dark, Greenacre affair, the unravelling of | 
which has resisted the energies of thirty thousand men and 
one hundred thousand women, has just received a sudden dénoue- 
ment. Public curiosity has not been quenched by anticipation, 
nor has the intelligence been filtered through the London 
“« Dailies’ into the provincial cisterns. The newspaper window 
of the Post Office is thrown up, and a receiver stands in the open 
space. Newsvenders’ porters are staggering up the steps, laden 
with messengers shortly to become “ winged,” and fly over the 
island. John Bull rolls over the Age; the Aélas is crushed by 
the Globe; the Dispatch dances on the United Service; the 
Court Journal dislodges the Naval and Military Gazette; the 
Sunday Times levels the News; Bell’s Messenger kicks the 
Weekly Chronicle; the Examiner elbows the Spectator; the 
Standard knocks heads with the Patriot ; the Observer stares at 
the Sun; and all the morning papers, shamefully misnamed as only 
‘‘ second-hand,”’ and bearing internal and incontestable evidence 
of coffeehouse service, are strewed upon the floor, which seems as 
if it were about to be made the base of a paper pyramid. 

Hark ! slowly, deliberately, and solemnly, the bell of St. Paul’s 
sounds out one! The ear accustomed to the hasty chuck or clink 
of some common steeple-bell, should come and listen to St. 
Paul’s on an occasion like this, in order to have some idea of the 
dignity of sound. It is six o’clock—the newspaper window of the 
Post Gffice will be shut in a minute. Yet how long, how awful, 
seems the space between one and two! In that brief moment how 
many sacks of newspapers have been emptied through the open 
window—how many hundreds of worthy provincialists secured 
from the jfidgets for a living day! Two now booms through the 
air, and the panting newsman, relieved of his load and his anxiety, 
wipes his forehead as he gazes upon his sack-laden companions, 
each of whom have come a very considerable distance since the 
first sound of the bell, and now stagger up to the window with a 
full conviction of the preciousness of time—of even a moment ! 
Three is struck, and its deep, vibratory hum seems to render more 





intense the excitement, though the pert Post-office Hall-keeper 
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their destination for that night ; but, as the vibration still conti- 
nues, down comes the window with a thunder-shock, and the few, 
just in time to be too late with their burdens, stand for a moment to 
receive the grinning congratulations of their luckier brethren, and 
then turn back as heavy as they came ! 

Who affects to despise newspapers? -who ‘undervalues their 
power ? who depreciates their importance? . Not we! But, in 
truth, nobody does—not even those whose names and characters 
appear in them daily for months and years, and who would have it 
understood that they are indifferent either to their praise or blame. 
It has been attempted lately—that is, since the passing of the 
Reform Bill,—to inculcate the notion, that people should no 
longer take their opinions on trust from the editors of newspapers, 
but should think for themselves. A defunct monthly publication, 
called the Companion to the Newspaper, was started on this idea, 
by Knight, the bookseller, its professed object being to supply 
materials for political thinking; aud the Historical Newspaper 
was tried for some time by the Messrs. Chambers, in Edinburgh. 
To a certain extent, the notion has been carried into practice, and 
the number of those who weigh “ leading articles,’’ as compared 
with the number who used to receive them in the spirit of faith, 
has been considerably increased. But the great majority of people 
still like to have folks to think for them on all matters out of their 
own immediate range. They have not the habit of forming judg- 
ments on what is external to themselves ; and many a respectable 
and intelligent man, who can make up his mind after he has read 
his paper, and even differ from it, would still find it difficult to do 
so, if he had not consulted the ‘leading article.’’ 

The vast importance of the metropolitan press is evident from 
a glance at-the provincial press. The leading papers of London 
think for the greater portion of the papers of the United King- 
dom. A few there are, edited by men of superior character, or 
having peculiar sources of London information, which frequently 
start ideas for metropolitan papers.. The Scotsman, published in 
Edinburgh, is a notable example of this; the Dublin Evening 
Mgil and Dublin Evening Post form another ; the Leeds Mer- 
cury a third. But the great majority of provincial newspapers 
are precluded, by their very position, from the exercise of inde- 
pendent thought, except on matters connected with local affairs. 
The earliest intelligence comes to London, and first appears in 
London papers : the 7imes, the Chronicle, the Post, the Herald, 
and the Advertiser, have already discussed the matter in its 
various bearings, in the morning ; if anything farther remains to 
be said, or any new idea starts up during the day, it is sure to 
appear in the afternoon, and the Standard, the Sun, the Globe, 
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and the Courier, exhaust an almost exhausted subject. At the 
end of the week, some new view may be exhibited by the felicitous 
Examiner, or the hard-headed Spectator; the John Bull may 
contradict, the Observer may specially affirm; or the Weekly 
Chronicle may distil parliamentary id2as once distilled in the 
Hertford Reformer. Public subjects are thus frequently discussed 
to rags before they are served up in the provinces; and it is 
searcely possible for even the cleverest man to suggest new ideas 
on topics which have been already so amply reviewed. 

The metropolitan press is therefore the great indicator of public 
opinion for Great Britain, and even for her vast and varied colo- 
nies. It has come, also, to supplant a great portion of the influ- 
ence of the Pulpit of the United Kingdom. Once on a time the 
Pulpit was the chief stirrer of the public mind, and the Press was 
quite subordinate to it. Pulpit orations had a wider scope than 
they have now: they embraced this world as well as the next, and 
clergymen considered it within their province to preach at and to 
the times. If the civil disabilities of Jews or Roman Catholics 
were proposed to be removed, it was chiefly from the Pulpit that 
the alarm sounded against the audacious innovation ; and stirring 
sermons preached to excited audiences were printed and echoed 
by the Press, until the country was roused by the cry, and a 
shout was heard that the Constitution was in jeopardy. But now 
the conditions are rev2rsed: the Press, once subordinate to the 
Pulpit, has made the Pulpit subordinate to the Press ; the range of 
the Pulpit has been narrowed, until none but a few old divines of 
the old school, or a few young ones who affect old ways, keep up 
the practice of preaching political sermons ; and even the meetings 
of clergymen to consider, or protest against, any public measure, 
would have but little influence unless aided by a portion of the 
Press. The end of the week points to a period of cessation from 
ordinary occupation, if not of rest; ali weekly newspapers pub- 


lished on Saturdays are Sunday papers—though the Spectator 
newspaper has more than once protested, in a tone of irritation 
unworthy of its good sense and ability, against being classed 
amongst the Sunday papers. Between Saturday night and Monday 
morning, thousands weekly imbibe all that they know of politics 


and literature—the weekly Press is their Pulpit. Evil (as well 
as good) has resulted from this isolation of the Pulpit, this disso- 
ciation of its usual topics with the common concerns and sympa- 
thies of every-day life, and attempts have been made to remedy 
the evil, by what are called religious newspapers: but these, few 
in number, are generally addressed to particular classes,—such as, 
in London, the Record, a kind of organ of evangelical churchmen ; 
the Patriot, of dissenters, more particularly of the Independents ; 
and the Watchman, a representative of a section of the Method- 
ists. The Standard is, professedly, a compound of religious 
politics; and sometimes the Times treats us to a theological 
article, occasionally spiced with Greek. 

There was once a crisis in the history of the Times during 
which even the T'imes itself trembled. For a short space it was 
thought that the Lucifer of the press had fallen from the heaven of 
its supremacy ; and it must be confessed, that though the paper, 
as a business paper, towers still above all its contemporaries, it no 
longer holds the same moral position (we speak without reference 
to opinions) which it once did. It is not within our province 
either to know or discuss the causes which led to that great 
change, by virtue of which it now “‘ preaches the faith which once 
it destroyed.” But whatever changes (if any) may have taken 
place in proprietorship or internal management, by which the 
powerful radical was turned into a powerful conservative, it would 
be wrong to say that the editorial change resulted from a cool 
direction, or from a cool consideration of advantages, For a con- 





siderable period before the Times openly avowed itself as a 
conservative, its leading articles evinced irritability and ill-feeling, 
resulting from wounded pride or mortified self-consequence. In 
the days of its radicalism, when men’s minds were directed 
towards the attainment of a few great objects, the Times was a 
battering-ram, shaking the walls of the coustitution. We well 
remember its earnest appeals to the Duke of Wellington, just after 
Emancipation was gained, entreating him to walk onward in the 
bold, and to him very novel, path of a reformer: how distinctly it 
told him, that if he halted, he would fall from power; and how 
clearly it prophesied forthcoming events. But after its friend and 
correspondent, Henry Brougham, became Lord Chancellor, and 
after the excitement of the Reform Bill had somewhat subsided, 
the Times began to feel uneasy, as if it were neglected and despised 
by those whom it had helped to lift into power; it longed for an 
opportunity to display its former strength; and the New Poor-law 
system was selected as its ground of battle. Perhaps, also, Lord 
Brougham gave it some ground of personal offence, which it 
thought it had no right to receive from him who was once Henry 
Brougham: certain it is, that the same Lord Chancellor, whom it 
had lately praised as a most miraculous man, was now pelted with 
epithets not of the most laudatory kind. Then, its attempts to 
arrest the progress of the Poor-law Amendment Bill proved inef- 
fectual; and even the Companion to the Newspaper began to 
twit Samson with being ‘‘ shorn of his locks,’ and no longer able 
to ‘‘ go forth, and shake himself, as at other times.’’ All this was 
aggravating enough; and when the memorable 16th of November, 
1834, arrived, the way appeared clear for a revolution. On that 
day Lord Melbourne was told by William IV. that the adminis- 
tration was dissolved; and next morning the whole city was 
startled by three short lines, which appeared at the head of the 
leaders of the Times, announcing the fact, and ending with ‘‘ The 
Queen has done it all.” The leaders of the Times were at first 
somewhat cautiously expressed; but when the truth could no 
longer be concealed, it came out with its usual boldness, and from 
that hour to this it has been a fierce conservative, though at times 
articles have appeared, indicating that not even yet has the ‘old 
man ’”’ been entirely removed from its constitution. 

About the period when the 7'imes began to change, the Morning 
Chronicle emerged from an obscurity into which it had fallen. 
That old and respectable paper appeared to have sunk into the 
dotage of age; but a change of proprietorship renewed its youth, 
and it began to struggle forward once more. Then came the 
turning of the Times, and public excitement ; popular indignation 
was directed vehemently against the deserter: the Times fell, and 
the Morning Chronicle rose; and that paper, naturally elated 
with its success, made great exertions to meet the emergency. 
The Times evinced much soreness, as tidings came daily that it 
was ejecting from various quarters; and it appeared not unlikely 
that Jupiter the Thunderer would be deposed, and the Morning 
Chronicle reign in its stead. In its vexation, the Times boasted 
that it directed the opinions of three-fourths of its countrymen— 
a boast which was whipped through all the other newspapers, and 
which even the Penny Magazine (in a paper on Hogarth’s 
“ Politician ’’) stepped out of its way to sneeze at. The Times, 
also, was led by its vexation, and the taunts daily levelled at it, to 
do more than one ungenerous thing—such as to hint that the 
‘* brick-bat and bludgeon ’”’ expression, which fell from it in its 
radical days, and ‘‘ the Queen has done it all,” were from the pen 
of the same correspondent. ‘ 

But after the excitement died away—after Sir Robert Peel and 
his ministry were ejected from office, and Lord Melbourne was 
restored—-when all things (except the Times) seemed to be 
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restored to what they were, the 7'%imes regained its old position as 
a “ circulating mediam.” Its enormous amount of advertisements 
formed a deeply-grooved channel in which it ran; and though, in 
the matter of political writing, the Morning Chronicle clearly 
evinced its capability of taking up the position of “ head of the 
morning press,” there can be no question that the Times sur- 
passes it in its resources for acquiring news, and its versatility in 
making use of them. 

The Morning Chronicle is altogether a different paper from the 
Times, in external appearance, in management, and in writing. 
If not so alert nor so unscrupulous as its rival, it never descends 
so low, nor resorts so unequivocally to the use of unworthy 
means. Some time ago, the Morning Chronicle had a writer or 
an editor, who seemed bent on imitating, or rivalling, the style of 
the Times, treating every subject with a verbose flippancy, 
“‘ stuffed with quotations,’ which was more calculated to injure 
than serve it. This writer the Times sneered at, as one who had 
his common-place book crammed, ready for use, on either side of a 
question or cause, as he had employment—which provoked an 
angry retort. But this sort of style has disappeared from the 
Morning Chronicle, and many of its recent articles have been 
worthy of its reputation. 

The Morning Post has the credit of being the “ glass of 
fashion,’’ the favourite paper of the select, the special recorder of 
the Court and Almacks, and the diligent descriver of the names 
and dresses of all who appear at royal drawing-rooms. Recently, 
it has taken up the cause of a deceased lady with more zeal than 
either prudence or delicacy ; and when the Times ventured to 
suggest a motive or reason for its continued recurrence to the 
subject, it turned round on its half assailant, and, in no very 
courtly terms, called it a conservative for a consideration. 

The Morning Herald is too often jeered at as ‘‘ grandmama,” 
the fading representative of the ‘‘ Noodledom”’ of England; and 
until lately the supercilious ‘‘ gentlemen of the press,’’ noé con- 
nected with the Morning Advertiser, have not hesitated, in their 
‘private moments of hilarity,’”’ to term it ‘‘The Taptub.” But 
the Morning Advertiser has risen into a highly respectable daily 
paper. It is the property of that large body known by the ano- 
malous name of “licensed victuallers,”—i.e. publicans; and so 
the Morning Advertiser is to be found in almost every tap-room. 
In matter and in circulation it now ranks as the third or fourth of 
the London daily morning papers. 


The Standard (out of which grows the St. James’s Chronicle, 
though the child was in existence nearly a century before its step- 
father,) is the daily evening organ of the “high church.” It is 
an exceedingly able paper: it has not the great ‘‘smashing fist ’’ 
of the Times, but nothing can exceed the adroit, the polite, the 
ingenious style, in which it at once evades a consequence and sug- 
gests a difficulty. The Globe—also an ably managed paper—is 
perpetually badgered by the Times as Cupid; and it is broadly 
insinuated that Lord Palmerston, from whom the nickname is 
reflected, has a very considerable influence over the Globe. The 
joke has become somewhat stale: yet even to this hour the repu- 
tation of the energetic Secretary for Fo Affairs suffers from 
the plaster of Cupid, and the nic e has made some oe 
think that a very active man is a mere dandy dawdle. the 
other evening papers, the Sun is well known from its varied acti- 
vity, its expresses, its “‘ golden suns,’’ and, above all, its earnest- 
ness, and steady devotion to its principles; and the Courier, 
which in ancient times stood at the head of the evening press, and 
was the especial and peculiar organ of the government, whoever 
poy compose the existing administration, is now a respectable 
and steady reform print, advocating principles very different to 


what it did some fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Of the weekly papers, the Examiner and the Spectator stand, 


unquestionably, as the intellectual chieftains. The Examiner has 
been long known for its graceful French vivacity, ‘t:' iiliant and 
pointed wit, its felicitous hits, and striking views. 44 Spectator 
is more Scotch in its character ; very business-like and extremely 





industrious ; of a sharp, probing, caustic disposition ; and gene- 
rally applying the severe test of an informed and cultivated 
common-sense to all subjects which come under its notice. The 
Examiner is far more generous in spirit than the Spectator: but 
this generosity often leads it to pet particular subjects or persons, 
which the austerity of the Spectator in general preserves it from. 
The literary reviews of the latter paper—often severe, but seldom 
unjust—enable it to rank as the first weekly literary paper of the 
day; while its political summaries render it an excellent work of 
reference. 

In 1837, the Examiner and the Spectator—near neighbours, b 
the way—had a little bit of a dif, which disposed them to slap eac 
other in the face occasionally. Perhaps, one cause of umbrage 
was the Spectator’s reviewing ‘‘ England under Seven Adminis- 
trations,” a reprint, by Mr. Fonblanque, of a series of his brilliant 
articles in the Ezaminer. The Spectator gave, on the whole, a 
very depreciating estimate of the powers of Mr. Fonblanque ; and, 
however fairly the volumes might come before it, the review 
seemed, to our mind at least, animated by professional pique. In 
the same year, the Spectator began to break away from supporting 
the government ; and it was too important a periodical to be per- 
mitted to do this, without receiving occasionally praise from 
conservative journals, or without drawing indignant remonstrance 
and remark from former coadjutors. To put itself right with the 
public, an article appeared, in September, 1837, under the title of 
‘The Spectator’s Policy and Position,” in which the following 
passage occurred :—‘“ A journal published ‘but once a week—de- 
barred by its price and the nature of its contents from circulation 
among the millions—never under the obligation of patronage from 
any government, nor at any time the organ of a party or set, but 
always representing the individual opinions of its editor and sole 
proprietor—a paper thus inherently destitute of the means by 
which influential journals commonly acquire their power, is just 
now the observed of all observers.”” This latter phrase was too 
good for the Examiner to miss; so, under the head of ‘‘ Modest 
Merit,” it rather insultingly exclaimed, ‘‘The observed of all 
observers !—why, a fellow in the pillory could say as much!” and 
wittily suggested that the Spectator should change its name to 
Spectacus. The retort of the Spectator was very poor: it easily 
loses temper in a dispute, and cannot cover its retreat with a 
laugh. 

Being in a Movement mood, and anxious to take a lead, the 
Spectator regarded the early progress of Chartism with a favour- 
ble eye, thinking that it contained the germ of some future ad- 
vancement of the public mind. The editor attended the meeting, in 
Palace-yard, of “the working men of London,’’ held on the 17th 
September, 1838 ; printed the ‘‘ People’s Charter,” and defended 
the Chartists from some attacks. But as the Spectator circulates 
chiefly amongst the ‘‘ upper class” of radicals—men who, how- 
ever anxious for the social advancement of all ranks and degrees 
of their fellow-countrymen, are too intelligent to sanction error, 
absurdity, or extravagance, far less violence—it soon saw reason to 
discountenance the Chartist agitation. 

Of other weekly newspapers, the John Bull is notorious for 
having first set out, for ‘‘ God, the king, and the people,” with 
Bible and Crown, and having soon got itself mto numberless 
scrapes for slander : it is a quieter and decenter publication now, 
considering that it is a clerical organ, and edited by an accom 
plished wit. 

The Weekly Dispatch is cleverly ferocious ; its renowned cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ Publicola,” aimed at the reputation of being a sort 
of bludgeon Junius. The ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents” in this 
paper is a very excellent department of it, and altogether it is ex- 
ceedingly well adapted for a large circulation, though it is vexing 
to think that this circulation has been gained and maintained by a 
reckless coarseness, which indicates that the actual hard-working 
men of England are a great way off from being refined in their 
tastes, or calm and considerate in their judgments of public men 
and measures. 

But it is not our intention to notice alJ the metropolitan news- 
papers—we have neither space nor present means of doing so. 
There are about ninety daily and weekly periodicals, of all kinds, 
issued in London, numbers of them addressing particular classes ; 
and these, ever on the watch, ever looking out for subjects, ever 
ready to praise or blame, must exercise an enormous power, for 
good and for evil, on the mental habits of the people of this 
country, and consequently on its political well-being. It is a 
power, too, which no government can hope to check or overthrow, 
but with the destruction of the political life, spirit, and liberty of 
the empire. 
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DOUBLING CAPE HORN. 


Or all the expeditions that have of late years been undertaken 
with a view to scientific pursuits, that of Edward Poeppig, pru- 
fessor at Leipzig, is the most deserving of praise. The vast store 
of both animal and vegetable life that he discovered in the very 
heart of the forests of Peru ; the narrative of his adventures there, 
without a native guide, or any companion whatever ; his accownt 
of his constructing a habitation, and subsisting for many a drea\y 
month entirely by his own exertions in hunting and fishing ; now 
pitching his solitary tent on the summits of the Andes, and now 
guiding his tiny canoe on the giant streams of the new world, are 
replete with interest ; while the rich collection of plants and 
animals which he brought to Europe sufficiently testify his extra- 
ordinary industry and perseverance; and our admiration of his 
enthusiasm becomes unbounded, when we contrast the slender 
means and scanty supply of instruments with which he was 
furnished (the expedition being planned by a few private indivi- 
duals) with the splendid outfit and regal resources of Spitz and 
Von Martins. While the last-named travellers have laid open the 
interior of Brazil, and the more recent voyage of Capt. Fitzroy in 
the Beagle (so interesting in a geographical and scientific point of 
view) has made us acquainted with the shores of that country, it 
remained for Poeppig to complete the picture of the southern 
continent of America, by a residence of five years in the wilds of 
Chili and Peru, where no other European had ever penetrated. 

Poeppig left Baltimore, in a merchant-vessel, in August, 1826, 
and, after a favourable voyage across the Atlantic (for vessels 
leaving North America for the South Atlantic, towards the end of 
the year, are obliged, in order to avoid the trade winds, to sail in 
a south-easterly direction to the Cape Verd Islands, before cross- 
ing the Line) arrived in February, 1827, within a short distance of 
the dreaded Cape Horn ; and as the dangers of doubling this point 
are now often a subject of conversation, from the frequency of the 
communication between this country and Australia, we shall 
translate Poeppig’s description. 

** Only two men of our ships could boast of having been on the 
west side of the Horn ;—the one, a sailor, who for years had been 
a wanderer among the Feejee Islands (situated between the Friendly 
Islands and New Caledonia), and who at last, being weary of his 
solitary life, had found an opportunity of returning to Europe in 
a whaler; and the other, one of the officers. While the former, 
seated on the capstan, might be seen attracting round him a crowd 
of eager listeners, the occupants of the aristocratic quarter-deck 
were no less interested in the adventures of their companion. 
Indeed, though we had all had some experience of a stormy sea, 
yet no one could witness our approach to the Cape with indifference, 
so completely were our minds imbued with its dangers. The 
following morning preparations were made for the tempestuous 
passage. To avoid the violent current of the Straits of Le Maire, 
we sailed round Staten Island. A mild autumnal evening, 
accompanied by many favourable signs, gave promise of fine 
weather, which we were eager to avail ourselves of, as the delay 
of a single day has been known to protract the passage to four 
weeks. The violent motion of the ship towards midnight, how- 
ever, indicated to those below that an unfavourable change had 
taken place. The sky appeared of that uniform grey colour which 
denotes a fall of snow ; the sea—the true mirror of the firmament 
—extended darkly into the scarcely perceptible horizon, and broke 
with violence against our ship. A cold damp wind blew from the 

south, threatening every moment to shift into the west, and thus 
to destroy ell our hopes of a speedy passage. Every wave 
impelled us nearer to the land, which presented the most for- 
bidding aspect. Precipitous rocks rose from the water without 
disclosing a single point for a safe landing ; and the white foam of 
the waves, as they broke half-mast high upon their sides, was 
plainly perceptible. Those walls of rocks were ranged in rows 
like the scenes of a theatre, while their pointed summits seemed 
struggling which should o’er-top the other. The background of 
this inhospitable picture was filled up by the high j moun- 
tains of the larger islands. The tops and clefts in sides of- 
these mountains were white with newly-fallen snow, which, stand- 
ing out in relief against the dark rock, increased the desolation of 


vistas of rocks, slowly ascended to the dark masses of clouds, till 
the latter, extending over the land, appeared to rest upon it like 
an interminable streak along the horizon. Vain were all our 
endeavours, during that night, to advance beyond this fearful 
gulf; and when morning at last broke amid snow and hail, after 
a harassing night, we found we had been carried back four geogra- 
phical miles. Another wearisome day was passed, when, towards 
eleven o’clock in the evening, the storm had so greatly increased 
that a wave, breaking over the ship, carried away everything on 
board—the crew could only save themselves by clinging to the 
tackling ; all that could be done in this emergency was to lay our 
ship under bare poles—two of our boats were carried away. The 
second officer had the misfortune, during this fearful scene, to fall 
from the sail of the mainmast;-no one had observed him in the 
darkness and confusion, and it was only by chance that he was 
found apparently lifeless on the deck, covered with blood, deadly 
pale, and streaming with sea-water. He was carried below, and 
notwithstanding the rolling of the ship, we succeeded in letting 
him blood. To our great joy he recovered his animation, and well 
might he esteem himself fortunate in coming off with only a simple 
fracture of the leg, and some inconsiderable bruises, so as, on 
reaching Chili, to be able to leave his bed ; for how easily might he 
have fallen into the sea instead of on deck, or have been deprived 
of life by the fall ! 

“+ Sleep was out of the question during this raging of the elements 
and trying scene. The noise on deck was deafening, the whole 
crew were assembled on the poop; ropes were made fast across 
the vessel, to be laid hold of during the continued breaking of the 
waves. The darkness was impenetrable, except when the glimmer- 
ing light from the compass, flickering ever and anon over the 
ghastly faces of our younger seamen, betrayed their fears, or 
revealed for a moment in the hard features of their elder compa- 
nions that dogged belief in predestination so general among this 
class of men. Never did I behold the sea so dazzlingly bright. 
As the long waves rolled towards our ship, their white crests 
uniting as they broke high over the deck, we might almost fancy 
we saw the terrific spirits of the storm as they are said to have 
appeared to the intrepid Gama,* warning him from approaching 
regions to which nature herself had opposed insurmountable 
barriers. 

‘¢ With the grey light of the morning we discovered on the right 
adark, undefined mass, resembling elevated land. In a few hours 
we had neared it sufficiently to distinguish its peculiarities—it was 
Cape Horn. This celebrated promontory was distant from us 
four English miles. From whatever side it is viewed it presents 
a suitable termination to so large a continent, appearing in its calm 
grandeur to denote the victory of land over water. The mass of 
rock, of which the cape consists, is not, like those of the neighbour- 
ing islands, dividedinto many groups. The land, gradually rising 
from the north-east, terminates at its greatest elevation in a 
rounded head, and sinks almost perpendicularly into the sea on 
the south. Of a dark colour, with scarcely any inequalities, and 
without the least trace of vegetation, the giant rock rears its head 
to the antarctic storm, for ever uninhabited and inaccessible to the 
savage. Not one of the innumerable race of sea-birds, which 
swarm in these seas, builds its nest there ; for all of them find 
among the prickly and grassy umbelliferous plants of the less ele- 
vated islands a more secure retreat for their offspring. 

‘* About noon we lost sight of Cape Horn, the weather still con- 
tinuing stormy. It was not till the third day that we got into 
smooth water, when more sails were set, and all hands engaged in 
repairing the damage we had sustained. Our kitchen had been 
entirely carried away, and much serious injury done to the deck 
and tackling. We began to suffer much from cold, which indi- 
cated the vicinity of icebergs, the influence of which, according to 
experienced whalers, is so great that the thermometer begins to 
fall at the distance of a degree and a half ; we were fortunate 
enough to escape them, but we saw by the quantity of floe-ice 
that they were not far distant. We also saw a number of the 
whales called hum; whales, s0 much dreaded for their 
courage and ferocity ; while, being at the same time very wary and 
swift, and only to be met with in high latitudes, they are seldom 


pursued, 

** On the 28th of Fe’ we reached with difficulty the sixty- 
second degree of south latitude, seldom attained by merchant- 
men ; and nothing but urgent necessity would induce an ordinary 


* Vasco di Gama, a Portuguese navigator sent by Emanuel, king of 
Portugal in 1497, to double the Cape of Good Hope, and is the first who 
discovered that passage to the East Indies. 
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seaman to venture so far from the usual track. An impending 
change in the weather, not to be mistaken, which would very 

robably bring a direct west wind, filled all on board with appre- 

ension. Our situation was indeed precarious. Half of our 
crew was unfit for service; some men laid up in consequence of 
continued labour in the wet and cold, while many of the younger 
men had their hands so hurt by the ropes as to be unable to use 
them. The captain himself was ill, and the second officer lay 
unable to move, from pain. The clouds assumed a threatening 
appearance ; the whales, influenced by the atmospherical change in 
their own element, rose to the surface in shoals, appearing restless 
and uneasy. The precise moment was scarcely perceived in which 
the south-west wind suddenly changed to a brisk south wind. 
The loud call of the steersman recalled a long-forgotten joy among 
the crew, and even our patients seemed to forget their sufferings. 
In afew moments the sails were shifted, and under a press of 
canvas, we were flying from these dreary regions. On the 5th of 
March we reached the latitude of Cabo Pilares, a circumstance 
almost sufficient to occasion a festival on board, and which, at 
least, procured for the sailors a double allowance of grog.” 





SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 
NO. Ill.—THE DEATH-BED. 


Tne following day was dull and rainy, and threw additional 
gloom into the sick chamber of Ellen Barr. She was worse— 
decidedly worse; and the wasted face, the large dim eye, the 
skeleton hand, and the weak and trembling voice, spoke a language 
of fearful and sickening agony to those who, with such intensity of 
love, watched and hoped for her recovery. Her disease was a low 
fever, which had been long making its insidious, almost unper- 
ceived approaches, and had been brought to a crisis by exhaustion 
and agitation. She now lay asleep, but the eyelids were not quite 
closed. It has a dreadful, almost supernatural appearance, that 
sleeping of the eye under the half-closed lid: it awes like a glance 
into spirit-land, a torch in the vault, a light thrown on the skeleton 
of sleep. But the effect was rendered stronger, in the present 
case, by the parched lip, the flushed sunken cheek, and the con- 
vulsive expressions that passed over her face, not less fearful when 
for a moment they took the shape of a smile. Her mother and 
Anne were engaged below in assisting the servant in the now 
almost constant occupation of washing, compelled, for the fulfil. 
ment of a necessary duty to the invalid herself, to absent them- 
selves from her side. 

Clara was seated on a window-seat opposite the bed, occasionally 
anxiously glancing over the sadly-changed face of its occupant, 
and in the intervals striving to fix her attention on ‘the Book,’’ 
which lay on her lap. There is but one whose philosophy is 
available to affliction ; but it was strange to mark how cautiously 
she avoided those passages which might be the consolation of the 
bereaved, or the hope of the dying. 

She had thus sat nearly an hour, when, on looking towards the 
bed, she perceived Ellen’s eyes open and fixed upon her; they 
were looking very bright and anxious, and Clara advanced to her 
bed-side to inquire if she wanted anything. 

‘No, thank you,’’ said the invalid, faintly, ‘ only that you, 
Clara, would answer what I am going to ask—has mama-—have any 
of you, had any dinner ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Clura ; but, unaccustomed to prevaricate, her 
countenance spoke another . 

‘« Tell me truly, dear Clara,’’ said Ellen, trying to raise herself, 
‘what have you had ?’’ 

‘*We have done very well; don’t trouble yourself about it, 
darling ; think of nothing but getting well.’’ 

Ellen sighed, and lay silent for a minute, exhausted by her emo- 
tions. At length, with a quivering compression of the lip, and a 
wilder brightness of the eye, she said, ‘‘ I cannot bear to lie here 
grieving and doing nothing. Clara,’’ she added. hurriedly, ‘ fetch 
me the little drawer that contains my pa iy 

“ Wait, love, till you are better,’’ replied Clara, soothingly, 
‘you may make yourself worse by exertion now.” 

“‘ Do not refuse me,’’ said Ellen, more earnestly, “I am sure 
it will do me good.’’ 





Clara could not refuse ; she fetched the drawer as requested, 
and pillows being placed to support her in a sitting posture, Ellen 
began with trembling fingers to look over some of the papers ; 
then, taking a memorandum-book and pencil, wrote a few words, 
and, leaning back, closed her eyes as if in thought. 

Clara had re-seated herself, but was silently watching her ; and 
after a few minutes had thus passed, could see tears struggling 
from her closed eyelids. She advanced to her bedside. Ellen 
turned her face upon the pillow, and said faintly and sadly— 
‘Take them away, Clara, take them away ;’’ and her speech sunk 
into inaudible murmurings. 

Clara silently obeyed, and then hurried down stairs to procure 
some of that light nourishment which was alone permitted to the 
invalid. There was scarcely sufficient left even for present prepa- 
ration ; and when it was ready, as her mother said she would take 
it up-stairs, Clara sat down, and hiding her face with both her 
hands, endeavoured to think what it was possible for her to do to 
procure this and many other necessaries that were required: a 
comb fell from her hair, and two or three long curls strayed over 
her face. She pushed them impatiently aside ; but at the moment 
she rose, and telling Anne that she was going out, but would be back 
in about half-an-hour, resisted all entreaties to say where, hastily 
put on her bonnet and shawl, and left the house. She had not 
been gone many minutes, when a double-knock announced the 
arrival of the surgeon. 

His sympathy was excited by the patient endurance of the 
suffering Ellen, and he was indignant at the supposed unfeeling 
parsimony of her friends. He was an honest man, but blunt, 
downright, and eccentric. His manners, however, were kind, 
even affectionate, towards Ellen, who liked him, and had great 
confidence in his professional powers; and for this her friends 
would have tolerated any rudeness towards themselves. He now 
made the usual inquiries relative to his patient, and after endea- 
vouring by a few well-judged and encouraging words to animate 
her hopes, he adjourned to the drawing-room with Mrs. Barr. 

‘* Your daughter is much worse, madam,’’ he said bluntly, as 
soon as he had shut the door: ‘‘ she has been agitated about some- 
thing or other, and you have not obeyed all my injunctions 
respecting her ;”’ and he named some expensive, and to them 
unattainable requisites. ‘‘I beg that you will no longer neglect 
to procure them; they are indispensable.”’ 

Mrs. Barr could not become more pale than this last shock and 
trial had made her ; but if the surgeon had looked in her face 
when he said this, the sickening horror there expressed would have 
satisfied him of her maternal affection ; but she misjudged him, 
and would not, more than she could help, express those feel- 
ings she did not believe he could sympathise with ; and after some 
injunctions, abruptly given, and an intimation that he would call 
on the following day, he went. 

She dried her tears, and went to the office, that she might con- 
sult with her husband as to some means of procuring what the 
surgeon had so strongly recommended. Mr. Barr and his son 
were there occupied, or trying to occupy themselves, as when we 
first met them. They had heard the arrival of the surgeon, but 
both had feared to hear his decision ; and when Mrs. Barr entered, 
both strove to read in her face what they would have asked. She 
tried to smile, and burst into tears, but immediately recoveri 
herself, strove to reassure them by mentioning the important ak 
beneficial effect to be expected from the surgeon’s recommenda- 
tion ; and they were proceeding to take into consideration how it 
was to be procured, when the postman’s knock summoned Francis 
to the door. How had the strength of one sorrow and anxiety 
overpowered, almost extinguished, those which had made the post- 
man’s call so electrifying a short time before! With careless 
fingers, anda mind distracted by other thoughts, Mr. Barr opened 
the letter. His wife turned away with fresh tears; she remem- 
bered that which had brought her sick child so much disappoint- 
ment ; but an expression of surprise, followed by one of devout 
gratitude, attracted her attention, and, on looking up, she saw, 
fluttering from the envelope of a letter he was then reading, a 
bank-note for twenty pounds. Mr. Barr read aloud as follows:— 

“* Your regen capey by the transmission of the inclosed, pays 
a debt which he has just discovered is due from him to you. He 
has particular reasons for not wishing further inquiry on the sub- 
ject, and feels great pleasure in acquitting himself of this 
obligation.’”’ 

Surprise and pleasure were of course the first sentiments 
excited, for Mr. Barr could remember no person from whom he 
might have demanded such a sum, and it was more than sufficient 
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to supply their present wants for Ellen. There is no fiction in 
the instance of well-timed assistance here recorded, Such a one 
has in living hearts prevented the.arrows of self-reproach mingling 
their poison with those of bereavement. : 

Meanwhile Clara pursued her way along the miry and nearly 
deserted streets. A fear of anything like enterprise, and a bashful 
horror of 5 ing to a stranger, would at any other time have 
made her beat, and her limbs tremble, in the anticipation of 
such a project as that she had determined on; but now all these 
fears and trepidations were merged in one overwhelming anxiety. 
It was not, however, to the nearest hair-dresser’s that she took her 
way: she rather preferred, not wishing to be recognised, rO- 
ceed some few streets further to a shop she had before noti It 
was just one of that middle class where she fancied, from its 
unpretending, but respectable style, she would be most likely to 
meet with civility, if not a purchaser. On entering, the shopman, 
who was in arranging some ringlets, bowed an inquiry of 
her pleasure. 

** Do you purchase hair ?’’ said Clara. 

The man stared. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” he replied, ‘‘ sometimes.’’ 

** I wish to dispose of mine,’’ she resumed; ‘‘ what would you 
give for it?” 

‘* Why,” he replied, scrutinising the colour of that which now 
hung nearly straight over her cheek, ‘‘ that depends upon the 
colour; for black hair we give a very good price (Clara’s was very 
light brown), but light hair is an actual drug ; but if you will walk 
into the next room, Mr. Pratt will look at it, and tell you.’’ 

In the small room at the back of' the shop, which was fitted up 
with a large looking-glass, a portrait of some one of the Thespian 
profession, looking daggers and dignity, its chimney-piece decked 
with divers porcelain shepherdesses and an ancient time-piece, the 
master of the establishment was engaged in giving an elegant curl 
to the just shorn locks of a young gentleman, who sat with his back 
to the door, beguiling the time with the perusal of a newspaper, 
over which his eye wandered furtively, as if it were a desperate and 
inefficient resource. hearing a woman’s voice, he turned 
round at the imminent hazard of a scar, and disclosed, to Clara’s 
vexation and embarrassment, the features of young Carter. After 
the civilities of unexpected recognition on both sides, the man was 

ing to inform his master of the lady's business, when Clara 
hurriedly interrupted him, saying she would rather wait till 
Mr. Pratt was at liberty, and, sitting down, applied herself to the 
examination of a drawer containing combs, thimbles, pincushions, 
&e., that lay on the table. 

** And how is your sister?” observed the young gentleman, 
carelessly. 

** No better,’’ said Clara, shortly. 

** How well she looked the other night !—ah !’’ he continued, in 
a moralising tone, ‘‘ in the midst of life we are in death.”” 

Clara shuddered. Young Carter had no intention to wound, 
he only did not feel ; and he continued, after examining the tout- 
ensemble of his now finished hair, ‘* Will you take a present to her 
from me ?”’ advancing to the drawer, and singling out a small 
vinaigrette. 

Clara’s hasty “No, thank you,’”’ was softened down by the 
after-observation that Ellen must herself decide that point when 
she recovered. 

** Well,” he continued, anxious to administer some consolation, 
“Tam very sorry to hear she is so ill; but you must consider 
what a blessing it is that it is not Francis ;—not but what,’’ he 
added, with elaborate gallantry, “ of course a lady’s illness must 
excite my sympathy most.” 

Clara’s gentle nature was irritated by these untimely and mis- 
timed obseryations, and she turned her head away with an involun- 
tary expression of disgust ; and the young geutleman, thinking 
that he had fulfilled all the duties of civility and consolation, 
politely wished her ‘‘ Good day,’’ and left the house. 

“ Well, ma’am,” observed Mr. Pratt, who had heard, meantime, 
from his shopman, what she wanted, “ I understand you wish to 
sell your hair; take your bonnet off, if you please, and I can soon 
tell you what I can give; but,” he added, as Clara obeyed, 
“T fear you will be disa in the sum; I can’t,” he 


added, feeling it, “ give : mce an ounce for that 


ei 
eolour and quality.” (The aie, it i en observed, was light 
brown, and the quality would 
purchaser). 
Clara was astonished ; but that Mr. Pratt had expected, and he 


ve found no objections but with a 


‘* Why, that I cannot precisely say,” said Mr, Pratt, consider- 
ingly ; ‘‘ it might weigh an ounce.’ 

‘* Unless you can ensure me a shilling for it,” she said, ‘ it 
would be to no purpose to leave it,” 

‘« Weill, ma’am,” smirked the hair-dresser, ‘‘ to a lady, and a 
pretty one, I would be sorry to be over hard; so we’ll say a 
shilling certain.” 

Clara’s colour rose at the familiar compliment, and she said, in 
a repressing tone, ‘‘ Name what you consider a just equivalent, 
and if it is not so much as I want, I can go elsewhere.” 

The man, spite of his assumed carelessness, did not wish to lose 
the chance of making what was vg a good bargain, and he said 
more quietly, * Well, ma’am, then, I’ll give you a shilling for it.” 
“ Not the front hair, I suppose ?’’ he as he prepared to cut. 

Clara intimated her intention to preserye the few curls included 
in that title; and in a few minutes her head felt chilly and bare, 
and its natural ornament lay on the table beside her, She received 
the remunerating shilling, and proceeded to another shop to pur- 
chase the nourishment for Ellen which she had sold it to procure. 

When Mrs, Barr again returned to Ellen’s bed-side, after finish- 
ing some necessary arrangements, she found Anne endeavouring 
to comprehend the earnest and incoherent words she was uttering, 
and to soothe an agitation whose cause she.did not appear to per- 
ceive. Alas! the mother soon saw that it was the incoherency 
and agitation of delirium; but commanding and overcoming the 
fearful sinking of the heart and wildness of the brain that the sight 
inspired, she sat down by her side, and by soothing and endearing 
words strove to pacify her, in a low voice bidding Anne summon 
her father. 

While Anne hurried down stairs for the purpose, Ellen’s voice 
and words became more clear and distinct ; pointing to the foot 
of her bed, where she was looking wildly as if at some horrible 
object, “‘ You do not see him,”’ she said ; ‘“* but I do—I see him :” 
‘* but,” she continued, closing her hands firmly and contracting 
her brow, ‘* I do not fear him—fear not him who can only kill 
the body ;’’ ‘“‘but don’t tell mama,”’ she continued, in a lower 
voice; ‘ hide him—bury him:”’ and then speech relapsed into a 
murmured tone of conversation with some imaginary personage. 

The mother’s groans were suppressed ; but in her anxiety for 
the presence of some one who might counsel or assist, she was 
going to ring the bell to hasten their appearance, when Mr, Barr, 
Francis, and Anne, hastened into the room. A minute they stood 
by the bed in speechless dismay; at length Anne, in a firm voice, 
though her lip trembled and her eyes were filled with tears, pro- 
posed that the surgeon should be sent for; and Francis, half 
comforted with the idea of doing something, put on his hat to go. 
He fortunately found the surgeon at home, and though he was just 
going to dinner, overcome by the entreaties of Francis and his own 
kindly anxiety for the patient, he accompanied him immediately. 
On entering the sick chamber, the eyes of all were directed towards 
him, with that eager hope which the very presence of a medical 
man excites in such cases; but he was himself anxious, and he 
did not see the traces of their agony or expectation. Ellen now 
lay evidently exhausted on her pillow, her lips moving inaudibly. 

After some quiet questioning and observation, the surgeon stood a 
few minutes, pale and anxious, beside the bed ; at length, motioning 
to Mrs. Barr to follow, he left the room, and proceeded down 
stairs to that where the father and brother were awaiting his 
opinion. After closing the door gently, he said, ‘‘ The fever has 
not yielded to the remedies I haye applied; your daughter’s 
situation is at present very dangerous, and I should wish further 
advice to be called in.”’ 

The drops of agony stood on the father’s brow; he passed 
his hand heavily over it, as if to press down the tumultuous 
horrors that were throbbing there; but the mother’s mind, 
weakened by her sufferings and inanition, was for a few minutes 
utterly prostrated by the blow of this announcement. She 
threw herself on her knees, and wildly prayed that God would take 
her and spare her child, resisting every attempt to raise or to com- 
fort her; then, upbraiding them with deceiving her, insisted that 
Ellen was dead, and saying that she would wait there till she 
followed her. The surgeon’s words had not less stricken to the 
heart of the brother ; but his mother’s state roused him to exer- 
tion, and the first fear that her mind had given way beneath its 
tortures was a new misery that even his other fears could not 
deaden. The surgeon certainly had not expected his announce- 
ment to be so keenly felt, and he added his endeavours to the rest 
to recall her wandering senses. His efforts were answered by wild 
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particulars her ravings disclosed, taping it with the murder of her 
child ; at length she leaned her head on the chair before her 
exhausted, and the surgeon, assisted by her husband, raised and 
laid her on the sofa, requesting Francis to bring some brandy. 
There was none in the house, but he immediately went for some, 
and on his return Clara stood at the door and entered with him. 
A few words prepared her for the sad state of affairs, and they 
went up-stairs together. Fearing the consequences of administer- 
ing spirits under the circumstances, Clara told the surgeon that 
her mother bad eaten nothing since the preceding day. 

‘« God help her! ’’ he exclaimed involuntarily, the real state of 
their circumstances now being revealed to him. He administered the 
restorative ; then, as he perceived it effectual, he drew Mr. Barr 
to the window, and proposed that no time should be lost in calling 
in a physician to Ellen; and, he added hurriedly, searching for 
his gloves in his coat-pocket, and looking carefully out of the 
window, ‘‘ send for Dr. Dale, and never mind troubling yourself 
about the fees at present; I will return and meet him in half an 
hour.” 

At the expiration of that time the physician and surgeon stood 
by the bed-side of the still-insensible Ellen. Mrs. Barr, now calm 
and collected, stood opposite, watching every glance of the eye, 
every change of countenance in the physician. Dr. Dale was a 
clever man of few words and decided manners ; but little could be 
learned from his inexpressive face. 

After the consultation of the two medical men, the doctor 
informed Mrs. Barr that though he could not give them certain 
hopes, he was not without any. 

‘ T have ordered a remedy,” he added, “ which I trust may be 
efficacious ; but the issue is in the hands of God. After giving the 
pill which will be sent,’’ he continued, ‘ she must be kept as quiet 
as possible; all depends upon the sleep which I expect to 
iollow.’’ 

The pill was given to the passive invalid, who placed herself as 
if intentionally for slumber. Her mother sat by and watched the 
wandering eyes and just-moving lips till they were closed and quiet 
in a deep sleep, and, thinking a thanksgiving, left the room noise- 
lessly to announce the good news. How silent was the house 
during the next hour !—How did every sound in the street thrill 
the heart-strings of its inhabitants! Stealing feet with downy 
tread occasionally ventured to the chamber-door, and the news 
thus brought of continued and tranquil sleep relieved the hearts of 
the rest with almost the gaiety of hope. Anne alone remained 
with the sleeper; they had a stronger confidence in her presence 
of mind: the rest were persuaded by Clara to take tea. Still more 
revived and exhilarated by this refreshing meal, their spirits rose in 
proportion to their previous depression, and when it was announced 
that Ellen had awaked composed and seemingly better, they were 
happy. What happiness is there like the rebound of the heart 
from the pressure of misery! After ascertaining the delightful 
fact with his own eyes, Francis went out on a mission con- 
nected with some affairs which would detain him about half an 
hour. 

With a light and cheerful tread, Francis, on his return, ascended 
the steps, and ringing the bell gently, waited with a buoyant spirit 
and bright anticipations the opening of the door. 

Mary opened it, looking frightened and anxious.. “ Oh! Mr, 
Francis,’’ she said, as soon as she saw him, ‘‘ I am so glad you 
are come.” 

“* Why ?’’ he replied, entering heart-struck by foreboding fears ; 
‘* what is the matter? ”’ 

‘Oh! sir,” said Mary, notwithstanding ner real sorrow, 
delighting in the opportunity of communicating anything that 
would excite a sensation, ‘‘ your sister is much worse, quite out 
of her head ; and the doctor is with her.’’ 

The brain of Francis nearly turned beneath this sudden transi- 
tion from hope to agony; he could not speak : and Mary went on 
~—‘* Mrs. Evans was here a while ago, and she spoke so loud 
before she would listen to me telling her of Miss Ellen’s illness, 
that it disturbed her, and she has been worse ever since.’’ 

While she spoke, Anne crossed the back of the hall, and seeing 
her brother, hurriedly approached. 

** Don’t be alarmed,’’ she said, though her own countenance 
spoke ‘only fear and horror, ‘ while there is life there is hope! ”’ 

‘* What does the doctor say?” gasped Francis, 

** Oh! he does not despair,’’ said Anne, trying to hope- 
fully ; ** he attributes her relapse to the oppressive closeness of: 
the air: if the wind does but rise as it may at sunset, he expects 
great benefit from it.” 





“No, no,” said Francis, violently agitated, ‘ it was that 
woman’s unfeeling violence ; may a curse rest upon her ! ”’ 

** Hush, dear Francis,” said Anne; ‘ do not let evil wishes for 
others warp our prayers for Ellen.” 

The brother and sister went up-stairs to the open door of the 
sick chamber. The doctor had forbidden the entrance of more 
than one at a time; Dr. Dale was then leaving the bed-side, and 
the surgeon anxiously feeling the pulse of the patient, in whom 
weakness and agitation were contending under the influence of 
delirium, She was uttering successively all their names, and 
attempting anxiously to address to each something that could not 
be understood ; but she recognised none. Mrs. Barr was sitting 
beside her, striving to comprehend her words, and to soothe her 
agitation; but she now neither wept nor trembled; the horror of 
the stroke threatened had for the time stunned her feelings. The 
remainder of the family were seated in the adjoining bed-room, 
anxiously listening to the sounds in the sick chamber, and watching 
the slightest wave of the blinds in the hope of detecting a rising 
breeze ; but the draught of the open window was yet scarcely 
sufficient to lift them occasionally heavily and slowly. 

The physician was gone, and the surgeon, who, at their earnest 
persuasions, consented to stay till some change should take place, 
entered the room where they were, and recommended all but one 
to adjourn to the drawing-room, so as to leave that floor as clear 
and airy as possible; accordingly, Anne remaining to assist her 
mother, the rest assembled below. They sat down—there were no 
tears; none spoke; no sound was heard in the house, but the 
gurgling utterance of imperfect words from the sick chamber, or 
the occasional low and soothing tone of the mother’s voice, 

At length Mr. Barr rose, and saying, in trembling accents, 
‘¢ There is yet one hope for us--let us pray Him to spare her to 
us:’’ they knelt ; and when they rose, tears filled the eyes that had 
before been dry and aching, and hope dawned in their hearts once 
more, The surgeon, albeit unused, had bent his knee with theirs, 
and he sighed as he rose, with the conviction that all hope was 
vain. Clara sat down to watch the curtain which had been drawn 
before the open window, so as immediately to betray the slightest 
rising of the wind, That, too, was vain; the sun had set, and 
every moment seemed to take something from their hope. Now 
and then first one and then another went gently up-stairs to watch 
for some sign to revive it. Vain—-still vain ; the words of anxiety 
for them, that had occasionally been audible, and the utterance of 
their names, ceased to be understood. Then came the rattle in 
the throat—a sudden and clear pronunciation of the words ‘‘ papa 
—mama;’’ and those groans that had pierced their hearts would 
have been heard with blessing in the awful silence that followed. 
Ellen Barr slept the sleep of death, 





TIME AND SIR WILLIAM JONES, 


No virtue is more rare than economy in the division and use of 
time ; and in the few instances where this has been rigidly prac- 
tised, the world has seen prodigies of attainment. Seneca tells of 
the vigilance with which he seized on every moment of time, as it 
passed,—not a day, at its close, could reproach him with idleness, 
and his studies were drawn out to a late hour of the night. 

Sir William Jones is a remarkable example in point. With 
talents of a high order, it is true, but more especially by an indus. 
try that never tired, and a methodical appropriation of every 
moment of his time to some definite purpose, he made acquisitions 
in the midst of a busy life that astonish the mind, accustomed to 
observe only the ordinary results of intellectual labour. His aims 
were always fixed high, and he seldom fell below them: the vast 
schemes, which he did not live to mature, were not without their 
use in carrying his mind upward, and giving it the excitement of a 
lofty motive. It cannot be denied that there is sometimes danger 
to be apprehended from this very propensity of grasping too much. 
By indulging in so wide a range, the mind necessarily acquires a 
habit of dwelling on particulars, and, without the exercise of much 
caution and good judgment, its energy will be lost on trifles— 
Magno conatu magnas nugas. In the same proportion it will 
lose the power of developing broad principles, and of drawing from 
particulars general and philosophical conclusions. This was, 
doubtless, in some degree true of Sir W. Jones: not that his mind 
was deficient in power of philosophical discrimination, but his 
eagerness for new attainments was so great, that time was not left, 
nor space in his thoughts, for arrangement and combination. In 
many cases he reasoned and thought profoundly, but, take all his 
labours together, we are amazed rather at what he learnt than at 
what he taught.— North American Review. 
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TALK ABOUT HOMER. 


Ir is a great pity that Homer’s works were ever made school- 
books. We have, in general, so great a disinclination to learn the 
coitents of pages which had been assigned to us as tasks, that, 
when grown to man’s estate, we very seldom recur with any 
degree of pleasure to the volumes which we ‘thumbed ’’ so much 
in the days of our academic imprisonment. Homer’s character 
appears, however, so strongly throughout all his effusions, and 
taat character is so deeply marked by the love for his fellow-beings 
which shines out on every occasion, that we absolutely enthrone 
him in our hearts. How we should be delighted to sit by the old 
Chian in one of the ancient cottages of Mitylene or Ithaca, and hear 
him pour out his enchanting descriptions—not of battles or sieges, 
for those we never much fancied—but of the manners of the time 
in which he lived, and his legendary lore relating to the ages which 
preceded his own ! 

Aristotle, we believe it was, who charged Homer with a dispo- 
sition to represent men as better than they were. Bless the old 
man for it! How could he have done otherwise, for his mind was 
filled with the milk of human kindness? His imagination rarely 
separates itself from the deily occupations, interests, and passions 
of those men to whom it was first addressed. Agitated by that 
restless curiosity which is the necessary offspring of high intellec- 
tual powers, and enjoying none of those opportunities for gratifying 
it which the general use of letters and the art of printing enable 
us to obtain at home, he was obliged to wander abroad over the 
great volume of Nature. The fortunes, habits, and characters of 
men, were the objects upon which his intuitive powers most 
delighted to expatiate ; and so deeply does he colour every subject 
which he touches with the shades of human nature, that even the 
gods, in his creed, were not exempted from its influence. 

It is one of the most agreeable lessons we learn by foreign 
travel, that, take them on the whole, men are of a race of beings 
eminently kind to each other. Look at the myriads of that race 
by which this planet is inhabited, and see, after all, how few of 
them, comparatively speaking, are contaminated by serious crimes. 
Unprotected and unarmed, we have gone at large amongst them in 
many climates, and almost uniformly found them prepared to sur- 
round us with those sympathies which are deeply implanted in the 
human breast. The eve kindled, the cheek flushed, the hand 
stretched out to receive the stranger, to welcome him to the hearth, 
and to cheer him on his lonely way. We may be sure that Homer 
had good reason for the kindly feelings in which he always talks of 
his fellow men; for as he no doubt entertained them with his 
divine poetry, stirred up in their souls all their bravery, drew forth 
their tears, and provoked their laughter, they must have loved him 
for his genius, and he could not help loving them for their admi- 
ration of his matchless talents. We picture him to our mind’s-eye, 
during the winter evenings of Lemnos or Epidaurus, seated amidst 
a family circle, in the light of a wood fire, captivating all hearts, 
young and old, with the wonders of Calypso’s grotto, and of the 
golden palace and fruitful gardens of Alcinous. These delightful 
themes being exhausted, then came the hospitable cheer—the 
savoury stew—the roasted fowl—the nuts and half-dried grapes— 
the bowl of generous wine, a beverage which doubtless often red- 
dened his aged cheek with gaiety, and heightened the natural 
eloquence of his tongue. Night advanced : loud blew the storm. 
Then the scene changed to the terrific cave of Polyphemus, or to 
the still more alarming horrors of Scylla and Charybdis. The 
charm of all this was, that his stories were seldom wholly new. 
They were grounded on old traditions, and thus awoke the early 
associations of his audience—the most pregnant sources of rapture 
which a poet can disclose. He tells us himself, that he seldom 
ventured on new additions to the circumstances of any tale + and 








that to describe clearly and forcibly those already known and 
believed, was the summit of his ambition. 

Some critics have, it is true, gone so far as to say, that the 
‘* Tliad,’’ though so full of minute details, is itself a mere invention 
from the beginnihg to the end, and that no such contest as that 
called the Trojan war ever took place. And it must be confessed 
that doubts upon this point will arise in the mind of any person, 
who would set about calculating the numbers of the men repre- 
sented to have been engaged on both sides, the quantity of shipping 
necessary for the transport of at least one hundred thousand 
Greeks from Aulis to the Hellespont, and the difficulties of sup- 
porting such an extraordinary mass of population within a small 
compass of desolated territory during a period of ten years. 

Nor does the chain of improbabilities terminate here. Agamem- 
non, the lord of the greater part of the southern peninsula of 
Greece, might have been powerfu! enough to command the services 
of nearly all its effective force. Achilles, the prince of Hellas, 
might also have been induced by love of glory to join the expe- 
dition ; to raise for that purpose seven thousand Myrmidons ; and 
to build, or collect, fifty transports for their conveyance to the 
scene of action. But it is difficult to believe that, in such a state 
of society as then existed, the crime of Paris against a feeble 
Spartan prince could have excited a degree of resentment amongst 
the tribes of Phocis, Athens, and Eubcea, not to mention the dis- 
tant islands, sufficient to unite them in avenging it under the walls 
of Troy. The first gathering of such a various host, at that time, 
with rude, slow, and uncertain means of communication, would 
indeed have been a work of Herculean difficulty. Still more 
arduous would have been the enterprise of the chieftain who would 
attempt to keep them together for ten years in a foreign land, sub- 
ject to the rigorous cold of winter, the parching heats of summer, 
and the various maladies of the Trojan climate. 

The truth, perhaps, is, that some such abduction as that of Helen 
was perpetrated by some ardent lover, and that it gave rise to more 
than one contest. We know that a similar circumstance took place 
in Ireland, and that it led to many consequences of an important 
nature. No doubt the accounts: of the war received by Homer 
were much exaggerated. When the bards of Greece began to give 
celebrity to the theme, every little state and village would of course 
be ambitious to share its immortality; and, in the absence of all 
indisputable records, the pretensions of Calydon would be as free 
from objection as those of Lacedemon itself. 

The question is, after all, one of very secondary importance. 
The great charm of the “Iliad,” and more especially of the 
‘* Odyssey,’ is, the admirable picture they afford us of the manners 
of the country and age in which the author lived. Some would 
say, that here we should have written authors, upon the suppo- 
sition, which very eminent critics have admitted, that these two 
poems are the work of different persons. Indeed, a positive denial 
of the reality of the existence of the person whom we call Homer 
has been made; and serious discussions have been raised about his 
birth-place and the period of his existence, which to this hour have 
uever received a satisfactory solution. But devoted Homerians 
are quite satisfied that whoever composed the “‘ Iliad ’’ also com- 
posed the ‘‘ Odyssey ;’’ and that the identity of inspiration 
throughout the two productions is incontrovertible, whatever may 
be said about interpolated passages. 

We first saw the Hellespont from the sea of Marmora. Its 
natural beauties are not to be compared with those of the Bos- 
phorus. The hills on either side are low and monotonous; and 
we were rather surprised at first to find the channel so narrow, as 
Homer almost uniformly describes it as the ‘‘ broad Hellespont.” 
Surprise, however, ceased as soon as we entered the Dardanelles, 
where it opens rapidly into a magnificent sheet of water, which the 
bard had probably often contemplated from the Trojan shore. 

Indeed, it is a striking characteristic of the poems attributed to 
Homer, that their topographical details are, for the greater part, 
remarkably correct. Thucydides frequently reposes on their 
authority for his geographical sketches of the countries to which 
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they refer. Strabo followed Homer’s local descriptions with the 
piety of a pilgrim, and at the same time the caution of a critic. 
Wherever he turns, he bears evidence to the exactness of his guide. 
D’Anville, the prince of modern authorities upon this point, 
assures us that, in Homer’s works, are to be traced the first and 
truest outlines of ancient geography. The travellers of our own 
day have observed few material changes in the natural aspect of 
those countries, as compared with their appearance in the “‘ Tliad”’ 
and ‘‘ Odyssey.’”’ Such variations as they have noticed, are easily 
accounted for by the operation of those causes of change which the 
geologists have detected in many parts of the surface of our 
planet. 

From examination of the subject, both personally and through 
such writings as we have been able to consult, the bard appears to 
have been ocularly acquainted with a great part of the western 
shore of Asia Minor. We say ocularly, because though he may 
have been blind in his old age, we cannot imagine that he was so 
at the period when his intellectual faculties were in their full 
vigour. The probability is, that he often visited the islands of the 
&gean sea, and the continent of Greece, properly so called. 
Ithaca was perhaps the remotest boundary of his geographical 
knowledge on that side. Of the other Ionian Islands he speaks 
fabulously. The Adriatic, and all beyond it, seem to have been 
quite unknown to him. He appears to have been well informed 
with respect to Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus, Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Egypt, although it is a curious fact that he makes no allusion 
whatever to the Pyramids. The shores of Thrace he visited with 
the interest which the religious and poetic fame of that country 
excited. 

Homer’s usual residence, and therefore most probably his native 
isle, was Chios. The men and manners he describes, appertained, 
no doubt, to the whole continent of Greece, the islands of the 
Archipelago, and to that part of the western shore of Asia Minor 
which was connected with it by community of origin, language, 
and religion. It must at the same time strike an attentive reader, 
that a vivid oriental, almost Arabian hue, predominates in his pic- 
tures of domestic life. His imagination constantly teems rather 
with Eastern than with Attic imagery. Even at this day his 
descriptions of society are more conformable with the customs of 
Asia than those of Greece. In Circassia the resemblances are 
numerous, and wonderfully exact. 

Witness those passages in the ‘‘ Iliad’ and ‘‘ Odyssey,” from 
which we may trace the history of a single day’s employments 
amongst the higher orders. The young men spent the morning in 
tending their fathers’ flocks, or perhaps in chasing a wild boar, 
whose depredations had made him the terror of the country. The 
hills were as yet overspread with forests, which the hand of culti- 
vation had scarcely touched. Jn the midst of the deepest thickets 
these huge animals formed their coverts, strewing them under- 
neath with dry leaves, and taking care that they should be so 
strongly coated at top with brambles, bushes, and weeds of every 
kind, that they were impenetrable to rain, wind, or sun. 

The hunters scoured the thickets, until the cries of the dogs 
announced that they had found the enemy. The men then shouted 
as loudly as they could, gathering meanwhile round the place in a 
circle, until the boar, worried by the tumult, issued forth in defence 
of his home, his bristles erect, his eyes glaring with fire, and his 
tusks all foaming with anger. His antagonists, assailing him from 
every side with their spears, rivalled each other in the skill, not 
less than the spirit of their attacks; for on such occasions a fame 
was to be won, scarcely inferior to that which the field of battle 
gave. « The ‘‘ cynosure”’ of ihe principality sometimes assisted in 
the chase. Her presence naturally excited still deeper emulation 
among the hunters. At her feet were laid the hide and head, the 
lawful spoils of the combatant whose spear first mortally struck 
the prey. 

The morning occupation of the elders was usually in the council, 
where they met to consult upon their mutual interests. Their 
deliberations were conducted upon principles of entire liberty. 





Freedom of opinion and speech was the right of every individual 
in the assembly—a right not depending on the permission of the 
chief prince, but firmly established by law. We have innumerable 
instances in the ‘‘ Iliad ’’ of very warm debates indeed. 

By the time the chase was over, the council was broken up, and 
all bent their way to their several houses; and having refreshed 
themselves in warm baths, and anointed their limbs with oil, they 
changed their tunics and mantles. Meanwhile oxen, goats, sheep, 
and swine, which had been driven into the court-yard in the 
morning from the pastures, were slaughtered and roasted by the 
cook and his numerous assistants in the kitchen. The savoury 
smoke ascended to the skies. The ready cakes were removed from 
the hearth, and heaped in baskets on the table. Wine, ten or 
eleven years old (we can bear witness to the excellence of the 
red wine of Zante) was drawn by the cup-bearers, under the 
watchful eye of the housekeeper, from the earthen jars in which it 
was kept, and tempered with cool water in large silver tankards, 
which were deposited on a table at the extremity of the dining-hall. 

Round three sides of the room divans were arranged, the fourth 
side near the entrance being usually crowded by the cup-bearers 
and other attendants. Small tables were placed opposite each 
guest, furnished with a wine-cup and a wooden saucer filled with 
salt. In the middle of the hall, towards the lower end, a large 
table stood, on which the joints of meat were laid as they were 
brought up from the kitchen. At this table the cook stood and 
carved, distributing the viands in earthen platters, which were 
served round by the attendants among the guests. In the centre 
of the hall an elevated seat, studded with silver, and fixed-near a 
column which supported the roof, was appropriated to the bard. 
Over his head a hook was inserted in the pillar, on which his harp 
might be suspended. He also had his table, which was laden as 
plentifully, and deliciously too, as that of the chieftain himself. 
The walls were hung with shields and spears—the pride and 
defence of the family. 

While writing, we feel as if we were describing scenes witnessed 
or read of very recently in Turkey, Kurdistan, Circassia, and other 
parts of eastern Europe, or Asia, There was manifestly a more 
decidedly oriental cast in the manners of the Peloponnesus, and the 
northern states of Greece, during the early ages, than in those 
which followed the Persian invasion. The transition was, it must 
be admitted, a great improvement, wrought by the wise principles 
of legislation and of political government, which were eventually 
carried to such a high degree of perfection, and infused with so . 
much diligence through all the relations of social life at Athens 
and Sparta. 

Homer frequently mentions in terms of admiration the splen- 
dours of Sidon, and the colossal temples and hundred gates of 
Egyptian Thebes. This imperial city, whose ruins are still the 
wonder of the world, would appear to have been in his time 
flourishing in all her glory. We cannot collect from any part of his 
poems that he had ever heard of Babylon or Ecbatana, or even of 
the existence of the Assyrian empire. Neither does he make any 
allusion to the Jewish people, although in his productions we meet 
with many reflections on the uncertainty of human life, and with 
excellent precepts for the regulation of the passions, which have a 
striking resemblance to passages in the Proverbs, and other parts 
of the sacred writings. 

Perhaps we are only authorised to infer from such coincidences, 
that from the earliest of the primitive ages a collection of wise 
rules arose from the natural sentiments and experience of upright 
and pious minds. The patriarch, vigilant for the happiness of his 
children, advised them betimes of the faults which they should 
avoid, and the virtues which they should cultivate in order to 
attain it. His age and dignity gave peculiar force to his admoni- 
tions; and these, shaped into maxims, were handed down from 
generation to generation as the golden rules of conduct. Amongst 
the Greeks they frequently compensated for the absence of law, 
and controlled the dogmas of those absurd superstitions which 
constituted the religion of the multitude. 
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BOGOTA, AND THE REPUBLIC OF NEW GRANADA.* 


We have lately had occasion to notice several of the South 
American States. Paraguay, Peru, and Buenos Ayres, have each 
im turn claimed our attention ; and in each we have had far too 
little cause to congratulate their inhabitants upon the use they have 
made of their independence. The same course of events, varied by 
the peculiar circumstances of each state, has taken place in all :— 
their .chiefs, inexperienced and imperfectly educated, have dis- 
played all the vices of ambition, but have been without the power, 
moral or physical, to afford any of its benefits to their countrymen. 
Their quarrels have impoverished the people, injured their trade, 
and unsettled a society, which does not possess within itself the 
elements of regeneration, and cannot maintain even its present 
position without a constant leaven of northern energy, to keep the 
whole mass from stagnation. A regular intercourse with their 
father-land, and the continual introduction of natives of the ‘‘ old 
country,”’ to the almost total exclusion of any others, served, 
during the Spanish rule, to keep the society in all the Spanish 
American colonies upon a nearly equal footing: that society was 
distinguished by very many excellences ; the general simplicity of 
manners, which seemed strange in European eyes, was almost 
patriarchal. The bond between all its members was the same.' 
They were all natives or direct descendants of natives of the same 
country, and they clung; together with a kind of family affection. 
This induced a sort of community of interest, which precluded 
much of the usual constraint too generally felt in social intercourse, 
and made the ‘‘ Tertulias’’ (the evening gatherings, rather than 
set parties,) of the ‘‘Old Spaniards’’ very agreeable to the 
stranger; while the strict Castilian honour inspired a confidence 
in the transaction of business, which gave a healthy tone to the 
restricted commerce they were able to carry on. The struggles of 
the native-born for independence have necessarily very much 
altered the state of society. This was inevitable: as education, 
and consequent intellectual advancement, proceed, much of the 
simplicity of society must necessarily depart. The distinctions of 
intellectual rank begin to be more strongly marked, and divisions 
in society necessarily and beneficially take place; but, alas! the 
divisions which have broken up the society of South America are 
the effect of that party-spirit which elevates a successful general 
into a demi-god, and casts down the same individual into the dust 
before the feet of a more fortunate rival. Party-spirit has a most 
mischievous effect upon the moral feelings, and this reaches its 
extreme when parties fly to arms to decide their disputes. In war 
all stratagems and artifices are fair, and this has naturally led the 
South Americans to carry too much of their warlike chicane into 
their commercial dealings. .Those of the old Spaniards, the 
‘* Chapitones,” as they are called, who remain, are still distin- 
guished for their upright dealings ; but the native-born South 
Americans have so far departed from the example of their proge- | 
nitors, that it has become a proverb, that “ a Chapitone’s word is 


of what description he does not inform us, in Bogoté, and for that 
purpose he took with him several work-people, both male and 
female. Landing at Santa Marta, he proceeded up the river 
Magdalena to Honda, and thence by land to Bogoté; a tedious 
journey, difficult from the force of the current and the shallowness 
of the stream, and rendered dreadiully tormenting from the ill- 
conduct and laziness of the negro ‘‘ bogas,” or boatmen, and the 
incessant attacks of the mosquitos; of whom it was difficult to say 
which was the most tormenting. : 

Bogot& is singularly situated upon a plain elevated nearly 864 
feet above the sea, and surrounded by mountains. The climate, 
although it is so near the equator, (it is situated in 4° 30’ north 
latitude, and 74° 10’ west longitude,) is very mild, and the atmo- 
sphere, although excessively humid, probably from the near neigh- 
bourhood of the mountains, is considered healthy. 

“‘ The very first question,’”’ says Mr. Steuart, ‘‘ which I believe 
every traveller must ask himself, when once settled quietly down 
in the city of Bogot4, is, ‘What could have induced the Spanish 
government to select so singular and unfavourable a site for the 
capital of a great province, when the most clouded understanding 
would have pitched upon that of Honda, the head of navigation ?’ 
Twenty-four leagues of the worst travelling in the uhiverse might 
have been thus avoided: why, the indirect taxation for the con- 
veyance of goods, up to this time, might have afforded a sum 
sufficient to build a city of palaces twice the size of the present 
mud-walled town of Bogot4. 

‘The city of Bogoth may contain at present about thirty thou- 
sand souls; indeed, I should say less, for I took some pains to 
arrive at a close estimate of a portion at least : although the length 
is over an English mile, and the breadth about one-half, yet the 
majority of the houses are only one story high, and consist of but 
three or four rooms at most, while many of the two-story houses 
have but few inhabitants. Several of the larger and better class of 
buildings, which fill up large spaces, do not, perhaps, contain each 
more than eight or ten inmates. Then, too, the fact of the 
churches and convents, all of them nearly occupying a square, 
fully accounts for the population being so thin in comparison with 
the extent of surfaee covered. oe 

‘‘As concerns the architectural beauty of the place, if one 
excepts the cathedral and perhaps the church of San Francisco, 
there is but little worth noticing, Still the traveller will be often 
struck with the beauty and symmetry of the interior of buildings, 
especially of churches, when the exterior would by no means war- 
rant such an expectation. 

‘* The walls of the houses are commonly compdsed of rammed 
earth, which becomes in a short time very hard, and, after being 
white or yellow washed, really looks quite smooth and well-finished. 
These walls are of great solidity, and present a strong resistance 
to earthquakes. I have seen them rent to the width of four 
inches, and yet remain unbroken, which is probably the reason 
why so little taste has been displayed by the old Spaniards in 
erecting their buildings, and also by those few of the present day 
who might otherwise have raised more elegant structures. The 
roofs are covered with red tile, while not one-half of the prison- 
looking windows are glazed, although the chilliness of the climate 
so fully demands it. The greater number of houses with two 











; a Columbian’s bond.” Now, faith is the very | stories have huge misshapen balconies, which overhang the street, 


and the eaves of many of the houses extend sufficiently to protect 


corner-stone of successful trade. Upon an extended foreign com- | the foot-passenger from the rain ; but it is not to be understood 
merce, for which almost the whole of South America offers the | that they do so to the degree described by an honourable traveller, 


greatest advantages, the improvement—nay, almost even the very 
existence—of the new-formed states depends ; but this foundation 
being unfortunately wanting, it is with an anxious and almost 
desponding gaze that we contemplate their future prospects. 

‘We have been led into these reflections by the perusal of the 
Journal of Mr. Steuart, who, as partner in an American house of 
trade, in 1836, undertook an expedition to Bogot4, the capital of 
the Spanish vice-royalty of New Granada, up to 1811,—then, to 
1819, of the republic of Cundinamarca,—afterwards, of the repub- 
lic of Columbia,—and, since its dissolution in 1831, of the new 
zepublic of New Granada; and from his book we shall borrow a 
few details. Mr. Steuart’s object was to establish a manufactory, 





* Bogota in 1836-7: being a Narrative of an Expedition to the Capital of 
New Granada, and a Residence there of Eleven Months. By J, Steuart.— 
Wiley and Putnam, 1839. 


when he asserts that he could walk about the city anywhere with- 
out the assistance of an umbrella! The total absence of chimneys 
has a very singular effect. Asa substitute, each house has a small 
raised brick aperture, through which the charcoal fumes and 
steams from the kitchen eseape. The entrance to a house is gene- 
rally through a passage paved with alternate rows of bones and 
stone, which -has two huge doors,—the outer one appearing like 
that of a citadel, made of thick, heavy plank, plentifully studded 
with immense nails: this is made to fold, and is secured behind 
with a strong beam and m lock. The inner door can be 
swung open at once, or entered by a wicket placed in the centre. 
Laden cattle are driven immediately into the lower court-yard, 
where on each side are arranged chambers for the storage of coal, 
&c.; the stable being alsohere. This yard is paved, and generally, 
built square, having a connected gallery running round, over which 
the roof completely projects. A b stairway of stone or brick 
leads from the inner door of entrance to this balcony, from which 





a number of doors and windows communicate with the room 
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beyond. But there is very little to admire in the interior arrange- 
ments of even their first houses.’”’ 

‘IT saw, in many of the houses of the richer class, small 
private chapels, very neatly fitted up, with an altar, some good 
pictures, &c. The kitchen is always near the dining-room, that 
the dishes may be served up as warm as possible, more espécially 
the great national drink of chocolate. For a real Bogotano, this 
can never be too hot; and so much does he esteem this quality, 
that, on the degree of heat which his chocolate may possess, and 
the relish he may have for it, will greatly depend the tone of his 
feelings and the disposition of his temper throughout the day. My 
friend G——g told me of an old gentleman in the Calle Real, who 
invariably attends in person to the preparation of this dish—his 
choice refreshment and favourite beverage. A little boy blows the 
fire all the while, and, when the chocolate is properly done, he has 
it poured into a silver vessel, that it may retain all the heat possi- 
ble. When he has taken a few sips, his cup is again placed upon 
the fire for a minute or two, while he directs the boy, ‘ Sopla 
muchachito, un pocito mas,’ (Blow, little boy, a very little more ;) 
and then taking it up, exclaims, as he again sips the burning 
liquid, all the while tears coursing down his cheek for very agony, 
‘Bien ! ya esta tibiocito,’ (Ah! now it is a Jité/e hot.)”’ 

A pottery on an extensive scale has been established at Bogoté, 
by Messrs. Peak, of England, in conjunction with some natives of 
Bogot&, and is in a flourishing condition. A glass-factory, in 
consequence of mismanagement, does not succeed so well. A 
paper-mill ‘ does little or nothing,” and a cotton-mill was, when 
Mr. Steuart wrote, but just established. Other manufactories are 
on a very limited scale. His list of the conditions of various trades 
is curious and amusing, and we give it entire. 

‘‘ There are at least sixty different tailoring shops in the city, 
and the tailors are the oddest set of workers there. Three or four 
men may be seeri in a shop, seated upon low stools, (no cross- 
legging here,) all huddled together in front of the only place 
through which light can enter—viz. the street-door: one eye is 
employed on their work, while the other is on the street; a stitch 
is taken about every other minute, and I am positive one clever 
foreigner could do the work of all four, and much more neatly. 
They press with the common flat-iron used by women. Their 
garments, when completed, are wretchedly made, but their prices 
are not so very high: indeed, there is but little difference 
between Bogot& and New York in the cost of similar kinds of 
garments. 

** There is but one celebrated boot-maker, a Mr. Michael, an 
American. His charges are ten dollars for best Wellington boots. 
There are a number of native workmen who sell, Jew-like, for just 
such prices as they can get ; and so it is with every other trade 
here. I have seen a very good pair of boots bought on Saturday 
night, when the poor fellow was hard pushed for cash for the 
goming holiday, at two dollars a pair! They have a singular way 
of fitting themselves with ready-made boots or shoes: they never 
try them on at the time of purchasing, but have a mode of deter- 
mining the right size with the hand; and I believe the measure is 
uniformly correct, although the same mode might not so well suit 
those in the latitude of the north ; but here, if the length is ascer- 
tained correctly, the fine model of the Spanish foot will be sure to 
answer in every other particular; whereas, with us, the high instep 
and the low instep, the wide foot and the narrow, the straight and 
the crooked, and twenty other differences, tend to put all such cal- 
culations quite out of joint. They make excellent sole-leather 
here, but inferior upper. 

‘* Cargienters and joiners do their work wretchedly bad, and are 
sadly lacking in the quantity and quality of their’tools. A Mr. 
Mulford, an American cabinet and piano-forte maker, is doing 
well: a well-finished and excellent-toned upright piano, made by 
him, only brings five hundred dollars,—such a one would formerly 
have sold for at least twelve hundred. There are many beautiful 
woods of native growth here, admirably adapted for cabinet-work ; 
but the fine white pine of the north is sadly missed in the manu- 
facture of almost everything else, where a sound, light, and well- 
seasoned wood is absolutely necessary to make a perfect job. 
Most of the common woods are cross-grained and heavy, and 
might lie in the sun for ages without being seasoned so as not to 
warp afterward. 

“ Saddlers are also numerous ; but a good English saddle will still 
bring sixty dollars, when the very best-made home-manufactured 
one will rarely bring over thirty. 

‘* Gunsmith.—There is but one in Bogot&, who also acts as 
captain of militia and government armourer. His are 
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enormous, An active and good workman at this trade from the 
north might do well. 

“ ‘rench baker and confectioner is bad enough, and yet he 
is rapidly making a fortune, as two others have done before him in 
the same business. No ordinary business pays so well as this, and 
were it properly conducted, it might be pushed on as large a scale 
as one could desire, It is a shame that the thing has not been 
thought of long before. 

‘‘A good watchmaker is also needed, and one who could unite 
with that business the setting of jewellery would do well. 

“ As for a bookbinder, the one who is now in Bogot&, and who 
does all the little business in his line, though a wretched botch, is 
good enough for the place at present, until a desire for reading 
becomes more manifest. 

‘‘The stores or shops in the Calle Real, the chief street for 
business, are sepulchral-looking dens enough, A great folding- 
door, made of the heaviest wood, several inches thick, secured by 
one or more large-bolted padlocks, and a bolt-lock besides,—all in 
the rudest style of the seventeenth century,—slowly admits you 
into a small room of about twenty-five feet by twenty—a perfect 
hole in the wall, with a rude counter running across it, and a few 
ruder wooden shelves stuck up around, without any regard what- 
ever to regularity. The floor is a damp, cold earthen one, and, 
but for the different goods which are to be seen piled up in a most 
slovenly manner about the place, one could think of nothing save 
a prison, or a dreary cell of some wretched anchorite, There are 
not five exceptions (as regards retailers) to this description in the 
whole street, while the occupant’s mode of dealing is even worse 
than his shop. Thorough rogues and Jews themselves, they con- 
sider all others in the same light, and act accordingly; beginning 
by asking a double price for the article wanted, and then, through 
fifty different mean operations, palming short measure and bad 
change upon you. I speak honestly my sentiments in these asser- 
tions, knowing as I do every native shopkeeper in the Calle Real; 
and I could not, conscientiously, make six exceptions in all to the 
above. It might do to cheat a customer of an inch or so out of 
two or three yards’ length of old English measure or of a French 
aune, but from the pitiful, curtailed Spanish vara, such an act is 
unpardonable, 

‘The great staples in dry goods here are bayeta, a coarse 
woollen cloth, of a dark-blue colour, worn euiyorvelly Uy the poorer 
classes ; common cotton shirting, very highly starched, got up by 
the British expressly for this market ; flashy prints and muslins, 
of French, British, and American manufacture—the British being 
generally preferred ; light French and British cloths—black, blue, 
or deep brown colours, &c, Their choice of colours differs entirely 
from that of the people of Mexico, the West-India islands, or even 
of their own sea-cOast, and is much more chaste. Where an 
article is of one colour, they seldom choose either red, deep green, 
yellow, or crimson; but chocolate, deep mulberry, maroon, or 
cinnamon colours, are always preferred for silks, satins, ribands, 
and yelvets. No market, probably, in all the south has more trash 
of foreign goods than Bogot&; which proceeds, no doubt, from 
the constant demand for cheap articles here, quality being but rarely 
considered, Almost the whole tribe of shopkeepers at present in 
Bogota owe their origin to the foreign merchant, Formerly they 
might be seen peddling their various wares in the streets, accou- 
tred in the ruana and grass sandals, They are very saving and 
attentive to business, but when their capital has reached a certain 
height, they can go no farther; like Paddy with his basket of 
oranges, when one is sold out, they just purchase another, The 
only Bogotano in business who keeps a regular set of account-books 
is Sefior R. Santa Maria } 

* When goods are purchased in this place, and the amount ex- 
ceeds ten or twenty dollars, an obligation is given on stamped 
paper, payable at such a date, binding the parties, with all the 
goods and chattels then in their possession, or hereafter to be 
acquired, body and estate; and this without any benefit which, as 
citizens, they might have over foreigners, &c. But no correct 
calculation can be made on their paying at the time stated; they 
consider it merely as a sworn acknowledgment of the debt, and no 
more, For this reason, and as there are no banks, and payments 
slow and uncertain, all such paper is of little or no business use; 
although, when money is hired, such notes are often received as 
security. I once asked one “such for the poyeent of his obliga- 
tion, but he told me to call again in a week or two. ‘ But,’ said 
I, ‘it has already been due full two weeks.’ ‘I shall not break 
before then, as you foreigners do in your own country, whenever 
you wish to make money,’ was his answer, and the only satisfaction 

could then obtain, In this way credits are not unfrequently 
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lengthened out so as to treble their first run; and but few, very 
few foreign merchants, are ever enabled to get wholly clear from 
the country, when once their goods have been exchanged for a 
New-Granadian’s paper —. ; while their total lack of good 
faith, even towards one another, renders it, in their opinion, less 
objectionable to trick a foreigner. A cash-business is the only 
one advisable in a country like this, and is much more easily ac- 
complished here than in many others ; for, as their currency is 
purely metallic, and is always kept about them, without gaining 
one penny interest, therefore, provided they really wish to pur- 
chase, and the goods are offered sufficiently below the credit-prices 
to make it an object to buy them, they would prefer giving you the 
cash at the time of purchase. 

“* The Boticas, or apothecary-shops, all succeed well, and do an 
excellent business. There are three large and well-conducted 
ones, besides several others of lesser note. One of the former is 
kept by a Frenchman, who, it is presumed, has thereby realised 
thirty thousand dollars ina few years. A thorough-bred Bogotano 
is for ever ailing in some way or other, notwithstanding his fine 
climate: and no wonder, when a potation of strong chocolate, 
accompanied with a cigar, and this repeated three or four times a 
day, is all many of them live upon for days together, especially 
whenever they have the slightest fancy that something is the 
matter with their head. As to the balance of the body corporate, 
they seldom give it a thought, believing that every evil in the sys- 
tem takes its rise in the head. If they wish to remedy a foul 
stomach, they bind a hanikerchief about the head : so, likewise, 
for a complaint of the spine or liver, while the feet are left entirely 
exposed ! 

“* You may see women going along: in a heavy, chill rain, bare- 
footed, but the head carefully wrapped, first, in a stout cotton 
handkerchief, then in a thick mantilla of coarse cloth, and over all 
a heavy felt or straw hat! There are fifty chances to one that the 
first person you meet in the street, with his face or manner beto- 
kening disease, even should the handkerchief not be in requisition 
at the time, if you inquire of him his complaint, will answer, 
* Dolor de la cabezga,’ (pain in the head.) 

“* Hotels.—There is nothing of this kind in Bogoté. Ido not 
believe there is a single other city, of equal size, in the civilised 
world, without one. There are two or three eating-houses ; the 
only passable one being kept by a mulatto from the States, who 
told me that he tried ‘a hotel in one of the largest houses in the 
place, but it would not pay. It is certainly a great inconvenience, 
to strangers especially; and the reason is the want of sufficient 
patronage, which proceeds from the extreme penuriousness and 
spunging disposition of the people in the hilly districts. In this 
they differ as widely from their countrymen of Carthagena as if 
they belonged to another nation.”’ 

“‘ New Granada is rich in every species of mines, but I do not 
think that any, with the exception of the salt-mines of Zipaquira, 
repay the expenses of working. The emerald-mines of Mousa may 
yet be profitable, though, up to this time, the very bungling 
manner in which they are worked is a great loss to the country. 
The owner, Sefior Paris, pays a small yearly rental for them, and 
his lease has yet some time to run. They do not understand get- 
ting out the stones, and consequently break and destroy the most 
splendid ones. I am confident that, by having proper tools and 
competent workmen, a fortune might be realised in these mines. 
Young Sefior Paris showed me a stone that had just the rough 
a cleared from it, and was about one and three-quarter inches 

y nearly an inch in size, and weighing some hundred and odd 
carats! Its colour was the most deep and brilliant green, with 
but few flaws, and those of a minor kind. Sefior P. also presented 
me with a fine specimen of the stone in its native rocky bed. 
Having an English lapidary in my employ, I bought a few stones, 
and had them cut. He also cut avery few fine ones for Mr. Paris, 
but the latter refused to sell these, stating as a reason that he meant 
to go to Europe and satisfy himself of their real value, as foreign 
purchasers had heretofore, he believed, only given for them but 
half their worth. 

‘‘ The silver-mines of Santa Anna are in the hands of an English 
company, who injured themselves by the extravagant manner in 
which they set out, coming directly to the country fully equipped 
with men, tools, and everything else on the most extravagant scale 
—all calculated entirely for an English meridian. At Honda, I 
have seen enough of these stores yet remaining to commence 
mining operations throughout the whole country, rotting to 

jieces, when the fine cordage and such things might readily have 
fos turned to good account in Carthagena. I am told that even 
now they manage most sadly at the mines, and that they never can 





pay under existing circumstances. The salt company pay a yearly 
rent to government of 96,000 dollars, and mer over 20,000 
bushels per month, having the exclusive right of vending: the 
article ; for which they receive seven reals the aroba for fine, and 
six and a half ditto for the rock-salt.* The company is made up 
of English and natives. Zipaquira, where the works are, may 
contain five or six thousand iahebitants, with a guard of soldiers 
to protect the rights of the company. There is a good church 
there, but no society whatever. The Indians’ of the surrounding 
country consider the monopoly of the salt by government as very 
unjust, and it certainly is a most burthensome tax upon one of the 
very first necessaries of life. 

“ Amethyst, topaz, jet, cornelians, and agates, are all found in 
different ashe of the country; so also are lead, copper, and other 
ores. Of coal, both anthracite and bituminous, there is no lack, 
at about one day’s journey from the capital. The former I have 
ae used, and pronounce it equal to the very best in the United 

tates. 

‘ Education still makes but slow progress among the great mass 
of the people. One great point is, however, already gained—viz. 
the keeping of such schools as are now formed, outside of the 
convent walls, and beyond the domination of the priesthood, who, 
although they do not at this day war openly against a free and 
general system of education, still they do not exactly approve of 
it; and these possess, at the same time, many ways of setting 
afoot a counter current, which, if not watched, may yet become 
the strongest stream. I found that a much larger proportion of 
the children of both sexes attended the schools in Barranquilla and 
Mompox than in the capital. Primary books have been forwarded 
gratuitously from the United States, where great anxiety is mani- 
fested for the promotion of juvenile instruction in this country. ’’ 

Ourlimits preclude us from extracting more about New Granada, 
and its capital, Bogota. We have made the reader acquainted 
with the nature of the resources of the country, and some of the 
moral and physical obstructions to the development of these re- 
sources. The government monopolies, restrictions on immigra- 
tion, the low state of moral feeling amongst the people, and their 
filthy habits, will tend to prevent that influx of British and American 
capital, enterprise, and character, which seem essential to the 
progress of the country. There is one good feature—slavery will 
scon be extinct in the republic, no slaves being born since 1819. 





FATAL EXCURSION INTO THE BATTAS COUNTRY.ft 

A LARGE portion of the extensive island of Sumatra is known 
as the Battas country, from the tribes who inhabit it. The Battas 
are well known to be cannibals—a term which, in the infancy of 
geographical knowledge, was so often and so freely applied by cre- 
dulous travellers, and so often found out to be applied absurdly and 
unjustly, that a belief sprang up that there were no existing race 
of men who voluntarily, and from choice, devoured the bodies of 
their fellow-men. But the cannibalism of the New Zealanders is 
unquestionable; and so also is that of the Battas of Sumatra. 
The Battas, however, considering that they are a warlike and 
savage people, are not of a ferocious disposition—they might rather 
be termed timid. Their principal food is composed of rice and 
batatas ; and their cannibalism is confined to the devouring of the 
bodies of prisoners of war, or of those slain in conflict; and of 
criminals. It seems, that it is not considered lawful to eat the 
bodies of those slain in contests between one village and another, 
but only of such as may be considered as foreigners, or national 
enemies of the Battas. But it is affirmed that they eat the bodies 
of their aged relatives. When an old man feels himself becoming 
infirm, and tired of life, he invites his children to eat him; then 
his relations, friends, and descendants assemble ; he ascends a tree, 
and they chaunt a dirge, the burden of which is, “The season is 
come, the fruit is ripe, and it must descend.’’ The old man then 
comes down from the tree, and his remains are devoured. 

The American Board of Missions, contemplating the Indian 
Archipelago as favourable for the establishment of a mission or 
missions, sent the Rev. Messrs. Munson and Lyman on a tour of 
observation and inquiry. They embarked at Boston, on the 10th 
of June, 1833, for Batavia, the chief seat of the Dutch on the 
island of Java. At Batavia they were hospitably received by the 


* “*The government have since taken the management into their own 
hands.” 

t Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel Munson, and the Rev. Henry Lyman, Jate 
Missionaries to the Indian Archipelago, with the Journal of their exploring 
Tour. By the Rey, Wm. Thompson. New York; 1839, . 
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Rev. Mr. Medhurst, residing there as the agent of the London 
Missionary Society ; and, after some time spent in preliminary 
study and observation, they departed in a small vessel, to make 
some investigations among the islands west of Sumatra. The fol- 
lowing extract from the Journals of the two missionaries, describes 
the crew of the vessel in which they sailed :— 

“¢ Our barque, which carries only 250 tons, though having much 
deck-room, presents quite a Babelic scene. There are American, 
Indian, and Dutch passengers, besides soldiers, European, native, 
Bengalees, and Malays. The language spoken by these ninety 
souls, are twelve in number; viz. English, French, Dutch, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, Danish, Bengalee, Moor, Javanese, Malay, Chi- 
nese, and Nyas; while there is scarcely an individual on board 
who does not understand more or less of Malay.” 

“* Last night the clouds cleared away, and gave us a fair view of 
the Sumatran coast. This morning the mountains, trees, and 
fields, are all in sight. Last night the captain told us of a narrow 
escape from assassination. It is not a matter of surprise that so 
many officers are murdered by their men. The crews of these 
country ships are literally collected from the four winds of heaven. 
The officers are Europeans, but the sailors, who are three times 
as numerous as those of American ships, are gathered from every 
nation and tribe in the East. 

‘* They are indolent in the extreme. No dependence can be 

laced on them when their help is most needed. The consequence 
is, the officers beat them without mercy, and some of them, espe- 
cially the Manilla men, take revenge by murder. Many times in 
a year this mournful tragedy is acted over in one or more of the 
country ships. 

“* Not a day has passed since our embarkation, in which I have 
not witnessed repeated instances of these unmerciful peltings. 
One morning J heard the boatswain, whose station is always in 
the forecastle, chastising a Bengalee sailor. The delinquent retired 
abaft out of his reach. The captain, observing this, stepped down 
from the poop, and struck him several times on the head and back, 
then kicked him flat upon the deck. This brought him again 


* within the jurisdiction of the boatswain, who gave him a warm 


reception with the but-end of a bamboo. He drove the poor 
wretch forward, and concluded by giving him the rope’s end! 
Yet I was assured by a fello-v-passenger, who is well acquainted 
with the treatment which these sailors receive, that the crew of 
this ship are comparatively treated with great humanity and 
forbearance! I could not but ask, if this is humanity, what is 
cruelty? ”’ 

The missionaries give the following account of what had been 
done by English missionaries, for the benefit of the Battas, before 
their arrival :-— 

“Spent most of the day in company with Mr. N. M. Ward, 
formerly of the English Baptist Society. He came out asa printer ; 
first lived at Bencoolen, and laboured there successfully for about 
five years; having established schools in all the vicinity, and 
brought them under good regulations. Soon after the place was 
made over to the Dutch, he removed to this place, and laboured 
two years. Mr. Evans, who was originally established here, and 
laboured five years, left about the time Mr. Ward came, on account 
of ill health. Mr. Burton laboured two years in Tappanooly and 
vicinity, among the Battas. He gathered two small schools, but 
did not accomplish much ere ill health compelled him to abandon 
the station. From thence he proceeded to Bengal, where both he 
and his wife died. A manuscript collection of words which he 
made in the Batta language, and some other manuscripts, are in 
the college at Serampore ; they, or copies, may be obtained, and 
would ‘perhaps be of some use to future missionaries. 

“Mr. Ward, in company with Mr. Burton, made a short incur- 
sion into the interior of the Batta country, from Tappanooly, but 
did not reach the most thickly inhabited part, which is on the 
borders of the great lake Tobah. Their journey up was five days, 
down, three, and six there. It was a fine level plain, covered with 
rice and houses as far as the eye could see ; perhaps thirty or forty 
miles. It is called Salindong District. Mr. B.’s ill health com- 
pelled their return. They went up at the invitation of the people, 
who came to Tappanooly for trade, and, soon after starting, fell in 
with a chief, who begged to accompany them, and at whose house 
they lived during the six days, making from there, daily, short 
excursions. Everywhere the people received them with joy, and 
entertained them well; they being the first white men who had 
visited the country. . 

“The whole population came out to see them, and feel them, 
to ascertain whether or not they were flesh and blood. Sometimes 
they came in such crowds as to fairly block up the way. The 





missionaries carried the British flag always flying. This the people 
reverenced; not on account of its being a national signal, but 
thinking it a charm. 

‘‘ They called a public meeting of all the chiefs in the vicinity, 
at which the object of the missionaries was explained, and the Ten 
Commandments read to them. They then entered into a long dis- 
cussion whether or not they should adopt the Moral Law. They 
also had dances ; one to the English flag, which was hoisted over 
the house, another to the missionaries themselves. The assembly 
was held from nine o'clock, a.M., to three o’clock, p.m.’’ 

The missionaries arrived at Tappanooly on the 17th of June, 
1834; and then set off on their fatal excursion into the Battas 
country. The ‘ Post-holder,’’ a Dutch officer at Tappanooly, 
states, in a letter, that he provided them with guides, interpreters, 
and coolies for their baggage, but that the missionaries were warned 
that the journey was hazardous, on account of disturbances among 
the Battas. ‘‘ The following is the substance of the account given 
by Si Jan, the servant who accompanied Messrs. Munson and 
Lyman from Batavia. He is described as an honest, simple- 
hearted man, who had been long employed about the mission family, 
and appears to have been seriously impressed by the truth of the 
Christian religion. 

‘* He states that, after leaving Tappanooly, ‘ they found the road 
exceedingly difficult, consisting of hills and ravines covered with 
thick forests; so steep in many places, that they were obliged to 
ascend by means of rattans, tied from the tops of rocks, and to 
descend on their haunches. The coolies were compelled to tie 
their burdens on their backs, being unable to carry them on their 
shoulders or heads. The brethren, however, were enabled to 
master these difficulties. The thicket was so dense, that they were 
not much troubled with the heat of the sun, and the road so soli- 
tary, that they seldom met above four or five individuals in the 
course of a day’s march, No houses or villages were seen on the 
road, and only at the end of each day’s journey did they come to 
anything like a village. The journey was, of course, performed 
on foot, and yet they managed to advance about ten or twelve 
miles per day. When they arrived at a village, they were imme- 
diately surrounded by multitudes of natives—men, women, and 
children—who showed no sort of timidity at the presence of Eu- 
ropeans, but came boldly up to the travellers, and examined their 
persons and dresses with much eagerness, asking importunately 
for tobacco. On the second night after their departure, they fell 
in with a Radjah Swasa, who told them that it would be better not 
to attempt to enter the Batta country at first, but stay at’ Panchan 
until he should have time to go into the interior and make inqui- 
ries, when he would send them a letter from Tobah, to inform 
them whether or not they would be well received. The brethren 
replied, that they came with peaceable intentions, and that there 
was no necessity for such a measure.’ On being questioned whe- 
ther he had joined in persuading the brethren not to proceed, Si 
Jan replied that he had not; ‘ but while staying at Panchan, and 
hearing such fearful accounts from the Malays residing there, of 
the murderous practices and cannibalic habits of the Battas, he 
had requested Mr. Lyman to be allowed to remain behind, with 
the Chinese teacher, but that Mr. Lyman replied, he must go, and 
that they could not do without him. He therefore went, accord- 
ingly. The following villages which they came to, with the names 
of their radjahs, Si Jan does not recollect; he only remembers 
crossing a very rapid river, which they effected by swinging across 
on rattan, tied from one side to another. The day on which the 
brethren fell, he thinks, must be Saturday, because he heard Mr. 
Lyman propose stopping a day at the next stage for the Sabbath.’ 

“The last onset Si Jan describes-as follows :— 

‘¢ ¢ About four o’clock in the afternoon of that day, they came 
suddenly upon a log fort, which was occupied by a number of men, 
armed with muskets, spears, &c. To this fort they had approached 
within a hundred yards without being aware of it. On spying the 
fort and the men, the race pod offered to go first and parley with 
them. After him follo the coolies with the baggage, and the 
brethren, their two servants, and the police ruaner, behind. When 
the interpreter arrived at the fort, Si Jan heard a disturbance, 
and, on looking round, found a band of about 200 armed men 
clese upon them, from the side and the rear. The coolies, upon 
seeing the troop and hearing the noise, threw down their burden 
and fied, escaping on the other side; the interpreter also became 
invisible. Immediately the crowd of Battas came upon them, 
hallooing and brandishing their weapons, threatening to despatch 
the travellers at once. They came so near with their pointed 
spears and muskets, that Mr. Lyman was enabled to push by their 
weapons with his hands, entreating them to wait a little, and come 
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to an explanation, taking off at the same time their hats, and 
throwing them to them, with some tobacco which they had. This 
not pacifying the rabble, Mr. Lyman delivered up pistols, as 
did also Mr. Munson, which were received and handed to the rest, 
but the disturbifice continued. Mr. Lyman then asked Si Jan 
for the musket which he carried, but Si Jan refused to deliver it 
up, saying he then should be left defenceless. Si Jan even offered 
to fire, but Mr. Lyman withheld him, and asked for the musket 
for his own use. Si Jan gave it to him accordingly, and Mr. L. 
immediately handed it over to the Battas. Mr. L. then said, 
Call the interpreter; Si Jan ran a little way to call him, but not 
perceiving him, turned round to go to Mr. Lyman, when he heard 
the of a musket, and saw Mr. Lyman fall, calling out Jan ! 
Jan! A shout then rose from the Battas, which was answered 
by those from the fort. A rush was then made on Mr. Munson, 
who was run through the body, and fell. Another shout then fol- 
lowed. The cook, who had on a jacket given him by Mr. Mun- 
son, was the next victim. On seeing the brethren fall, he attempted 
to escape, but was pursued, and by one blow of their cleavers, 
had his arm cut off, while the cleaver went through the arm into 
his side. Si Jan and the police-runner now ran for their lives, 
and got into a thicket at a short distance: here they secreted 
themselves under the bushes, and remained all night, (the evening 
shades having already s¢t in,) until five o’clock next morning. 
While Si Jan was in the thicket, he heard much shouting and 
rejoicing : and about seven o’clock the Battas fired off all their 
muskets, and then remained quiet.’ ’’ 

“The Rev. Mr. Ennis, who has recently travelled in the Batta 
country, was informed at Tappanooly that, ‘had the people who 
committed the deed known in what character the brethren came, 
they would not have been murdered; but, being engaged in dis- 
turbances with a neighbouring village, and agitated with anger 
and fear, and seeing two strangers of unusual appearance approach, 
in the blind tumultuous passions of war they acted without know- 
ing what they did.’ It must be regarded, therefore, as accidental, 
and not as an occurrence which is to be expected in travelling 
in the Batta country. In 1824, Messrs. Ward and Burton passed 
bert the same route, without seeing any danger. 

“* When it became known from natives on the coast, and from 
others on the road, that the brethren were good men, and had 
come to do the Batta nation good, all the villages around leagued 
together for vengeance against the village where the outrage was 
perpetrated, and to require blood for blood. The unhappy village 
was named Succa. In an unsuspected hour the surrounding popu- 
lation came upon it ; set the houses on fire, killed as many of the 
inhabitants as they could, and destroyed their gardens and fields. 
Those who escaped were dispersed, some in one direction, and 
some in anothér; so that their community was dissolved. In 
their fields, and the place where their village stood, a thick jungle 
ore is now growing up, and the name of Sacca is no more 





A VISIT TO SOME PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 


Tuomas Wyse, Esa. M.P. for Waterford, (lately appointed one 
of the Lords of the Treasury), is well-known as an Irish Catholic 
of large and cultivated mind, and as an enthusiastic advocate of a 
system of national education. In a paper ‘‘ On the Present State 
of Prussian Education,”’ published in the third volume of the 
Central Society of Education, he gives the results of a tour of 
school inspection in Prussia, made in the autumn of 1838. He 
says,— 

“ It is now some time since Cousin’s Report on Prussian Edu- 
cation appeared in an English dress, in Mrs. Austin’s excellent 
translation. It might have been expected that the information 
communicated in that instructive document would have gone far 
to remove many even of our most obstinate prejudices on the 
question of the utility and practicability of a national system of 
education. So far from such having been the case, even the 
Prussian system itself, (to display which in its true light, as to 

rinciples, applications, and results, was the great object of the 

tt) continues to be misconceived and mis-stated amongst us. 
This, of itself, might be of little consequence, except to those 
immediately concerned ; but its influence on all educational ques- 
tions, especially those affecting the policy of a general organisation, 
is highly injurious. It thus becomes necessary to revert, not 
merely to the document itself, but to the sources from which it is 
pie | oe. a a a « many of the controverted 

ts, upon w ey rest, especially in their 
actual operation, to meet these mis-statements, whether inten- 





tional or otherwise. Prussian education since 1832 has not only 
made great progress in quantity and quality in all its branches 
but this progress is directly traceable to the development of the 
system to which M. Cousin’s Report refers. 

“ T spent aconsiderable portion of last autumn in the Rhenish 
provinces, of all others the most likely to put to proof the efficiency 
of the system. They ate new oe geyser of different religious 
communions, not very well disposed to their new masters, engaged 
at this moment and for some time back in a religious controversy, 
and, comparatively speaking, as yet undisciplined to the Prussian 
code (principle and practice included) of instruction. I had many 
opportunities of inquiry into both; not only into the system, but 
into its effects, physical, intellectual, moral, and religious, not upon 
one, but upon all classes of tne community. The result, I am 
bound to say, was satisfactory. From personal observation and 
official authority, from the testimony of different professions, 
ranks, and persuasions, I have reason to believe the Report below, - 
and not above, the pers» 

The paper from which the preceding is extracted, is of con- 
siderable length, and we cannot undertake to condense it. But 
an abridged extract, describing some of the visits of Mr. Wyse to 
some of the Prussian schools, may interest our readers, most of 
whom, probably, are not in the way of meeting with the publica- 
tions of the Society of which Mr. Wyse is an active member. 

“ The ‘ Stadt Schule,’ or town-school of Bonn, gives a tolerably 
favourable idea of a class of schools common to all the consider- 
able towns in Prussia. It is the great public school of the place, 
supported by the municipality, and frequented by the children of 
various ranks. It is divided into a male and female school, and 
each school is again subdivided into six classes. These classes are 
taught in separate rooms, communicating with each other,—the 
girls above, and the boys below. The course proceeds from the 
simplest elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, to the rudi- 
ments of history, geography, natural history, together with singing 
and drawing ; so as to prepare them sufficiently, should they so wish 
on leaving it, for admission into the Learned school, or the Sezt 
class of the gymnasium. The Facher system is adopted. Each 
master chooses some particular branch or branches of the course 
(many being often united, such as natural history, &c. &c.), 
and teaches them to the several classes in rotation. There are 
advantages and disadvantages in this arrangment; the former, 
however, seem to predominate. I was conducted first to the boys’ 
school; the first class-room I entered was crowded. The boys 
were, as in most of our schools, seated at their desks in parallel 
lines across the room, ranged according to proficiency. This is by 
no means so good an arrangement as the theatre or gallery form 
usual in infant schools, &c. No reason can exist against its ex- 
tension to schools of every description. It is adopted with benefit 
in the highest, such as the class-rooms of the university. The 
convenience to pupil and teacher is obvious ; for the maintenance 
of order inestimable. Where the theatre form cannot be implicitly 
followed, a perceptible inclination in the floor should be adopted. 
The teacher was young, both in years and experience; he had 
abundance of activity and earnestness, though not much discretion. 
By too much zeal, he often failed in preserving quiet or atten- 
tion. During the short time I was present, two or three were 
consigned for disturbance to the corner. It must not, however, 
be imagined that there was anything like the tumult of our English 
schools; the comparison must be confined to Germany. One 
cause of this general tranquillity may very probably be the national 
phlegm ; but a more immediate and obvious one is the mode of 
teaching. Mutual instruction is banished; the classes are small 
and separated ; the teacher instructs vivé voce, adopting the simul- 
taneous and catechetical system, and sometimes (though not in as 

it a degree as in epi | the elliptical. Instead of confining 
imself to the desk or pulpit, he walks up and down at short inter- 
vals to every of the school. Much, too, must be attributed 
to the skill of the teachers themselves, to the interest they throw 
into their instruction, to the just sense they have of the peculiari- 
ties of the youthful mind, and to the spirit and variety arising from 
change of clags and teacher. ‘The subject of the lesson was gram- 
mar; the questions were pressed with rapidity, and generally 
answered with ease. In some cases they appeared to be somewhat 
too refined for the pupils, and bordered a little on the pedantic and 
wags oe This, however, must be taken with qualifications. — 

e attention which the Germans universally pay to their language 
in the course of elementary instruction may appear to us excessive 
and minute ; but we must remember what.that language is, and 
farther, the impression so general amongst German educationists, 
that the reasoning powers can never be so well developed as by 
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the thorough study of language, and that no language is better 
fitted for such logical discipline than their own. in the next class- 
room we found the pupils engaged with arithmetic, both mental 
{ Kopfrechnung ) and written. They showed more accuracy than 
quickness—pronunciation and manner were somewhat sluggish ; 
but there was no guess-work—no error. In the third room, the 
teacher was giving his lesson on natural history. The school had 
not been many days assembled, and he had one of the youngest 
classes under tuition. We found him in the elements. By fre- 
quent and varied questions on the same points, returning to the 
same Classifications in different shapes, and drawing out of the 
child, not merely facts which he had learned, but reflections which 
these facts suggested, he worked the subject of his hour thoroughly 
into the minds of his young auditors, and they must have left the 
room masters, not merely of the materials as far as they had been 
furnished, but well exercised in the method of acquiring, without 
his assistance, a vast deal more. Throughout, both here and 
elsewhere, ‘ well’ seemed more the object than ‘ much.’ 

“‘From the boys’ school we proceeded to the girls’. I heard 
with great pleasure a child of eight years old go through the 
several questions applicable to household purposes, first orally, 
and then in writing on the black board. There was no attempt 
at display at smartness ; all was calm, clear, and correct. In the 
adjoining class we found the mistress nearly at the close of her 
reading lesson. I was permitted to take up the book, and to 
select any subject I thought proper. I opened at a beautiful 
moral tale called The Flowers (Die Blumen). The reading was 
excellent; great precision, accurate emphasis, great purity of 
enunciation, great delicacy, great sweetness of tone. -I observed 
to the mistress, on closing the book, that it was hardly necessary 
to ask the pupil any questions, in order to ascertain how far the 
subject just read had been comprehended ; the just application of 
emphasis and accent I considered evidence enough. She was 
anxious, however, to give some further proof, and immediately 
required the child to narrate the whole of the tale in different 
language, which was accomplished with much readiness and skill. 
Industrial occupations, as far as the girls were concerned, were 
attended to as much as intellectual. Sewing, knitting, and other 
female work, were taught in an adjoining apartment. 

“‘ The ‘ Poor School’ (Armen Schule) is superior to the Stadt 
Schule. The building is new, extensive, lofty, admirably distri- 
buted, and in the best possible situation, on the verge of the town, 
in the handsome new street, Friedrichstrasse. It was established, 
and continues to be supported, by the joint contributions of the 
municipality and of benevolent individuals. A certain number of 
children are clothed. On entering the gate, we found on our left 
(detached) the infant, or rather little children’s school (Klein- 
kinder Schule); and in the midst of the court or garden the school- 
buildings, the ground floor devoted to the boys, the first floor to 
the girls. The religious teacher was occupied with the children of 
the infant school when we entered. He was a young clergyman, 
kind in his manner, but very earnest and impressive. He was 
teaching a portion of the catechism: the children answered the 
questions in the order asked, and then gave simple but precise 
explanations of each. This was followed by brief instructions and 
applications to practical purposes on the part of the clergyman. 
In the boys’ school, classed and divided in the same manner as the 
Stadt Schule, we found one of the classes engaged with geo- 
graphy and history. The teacher examined in turn several boys, 
upand down. The Rhenish province was the subject chosen in 
geography ; Prussia generally, in history. The pupils answered 
with ease and discrimination. After giving an outline of the king- 
dom at large, they went into the geography of the selected province ; 
first describing it physically, then politically, finally statistically. 
The great natural features, the mountains and valleys, the course 
of the Rhine, the various streams flowing into it, and the several 
points at which they join, were all faithfully delineated ; the poli- 
tical divisions at different periods were then marked out; and at 
the close of the examination, a rapid sketch was given of the pro- 
duce, manufactures, exports and imports, population, &c. &c. of 
each province, district, and town. When any of these particulars 
was demanded in another shape,—for instance the site of a par- 
ticular mineral production,—the answer was equally prompt and 
accurate. After each answer, the teacher pointed out the places 
mentioned in a large map at the end of the room. The examina- 
tion in history was equally minute. The several great epochs of 
the history of Prussia, from the time of Charlemagne to the pre- 
sent day; the gradual formation of the Margravate of Branden- 
burgh; the erection of that and other territories into a kingdom ; 
the important reign of Frederick the S d; the c t of 





Napoleon ; the successful war of liberation; and the present posi- 
tion and o tion of the monarchy; were all detailed by a 
number of different boys in great variety of language and manner, 
some adopting the dramatic, others the narrative, but all with 
fidelity, and perfect command of phraseology and subject. 

‘1 did not perceive any exaggerated religious or political opin- 
ions in the whole of this, nor anything in phrase or thought, which 
might not have, with some little abatement for a natural prefer- 
ence for the virtues dnd glories of the father-land, been heard in 
the schools of our own free England. I wished to see the text- 
book from which these lessons had been taught: the teacher in- 
formed me there was none. He gave his lesson vivd voce; and 
this accounted for the diversity, and erry spirit, just noticed. 
He added, that in arr: teachers were left pretty much to their 
own discretion, with the exception of books for religious instruc- 
tion ; they required the approbation—the ‘ mit Genehmigung’— 
of the religious superior. Each school adopted its own, tho 
the government occasionally recommended ; this statement I su 
sequently found confirmed by others. Itis in accordance with the 
spirit of the early regulations ; there are cases, however, in which 
books have been distinctly prescribed. In the girls’ school, the 
first class we visited were occupied busily with their slates. Th 
had nearly finished a composition; the subject was a short ned 
tale. In looking over two or three, the same diversity, both in 
thought and expression, and even in arrangement of subject, as 
what had just been observed in the boys’ school, was perceptible. 
The mistress had given the subject vivd voce. When finished, a 
short interval was allowed to elapse before the pupils were required 
to give an account of it on their slates. This was quite different 
from the old dictation system. It called out in every way the 
powers of the mind, and really deserved its German designation, 
‘Thought exercise’ (Denkiibung). It was followed by reading:— 
the same excellences already observed in the Stadt Schule attracted 
our attention. The book used was a collection of instructions, or 
practical applications of the words of our Redeemer to the duties 
and trials of every-day life, in reference especially to the position 
of the children of the poor. The chapter read was an illustration 
of the words, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me,’ parts of it 
were written with great simplicity and beauty. The next class 
was occupied with sewing, &c. Large tables, at which were seated 
about twenty girls, stretched across the room: each had her 
basket and music before her. The mistress walked up and down 
between the tables, ready to afford instruction or assistance when 
desired. The girls were neatly but simply dressed, their hair 
arranged in the best German fashion, and exhibiting every indica- 
tion of cleanliness, cheerfulness, and good order. We inquired 
from the teacher if they were allowed to converse during les- 
son, and were answered in the affirmative, but assured that they 
generally preferred singing. On professing a wish to hear them, 
one of the elder girls began at once a religious hymn, ‘ Du 
Unbegreifliche !? ‘O thou Inconceivable !’ and was soon followed 
by a second, third, fourth, &c.in parts. To this succeeded a more 
joyous air, ‘ Willkommen ! willkommen !’—‘ Welcome! welcome !’ 
in which all joined. The ease and modesty, as much removed 
from all forwardness on the one side as from all awkwardness on the 
other—the propriety with which the whole was executed—spoke 
highly in commendation of the influence and example of their 
teachers. In a room nearly adjoining, a ruder description of work 
was taught ; instruction also in domestic economics, in which the 
Germans of all classes excel, was not forgotten. In the boys’ 
school we were shown their writing and drawing books. The writing 
was excellent. Nor was this a holiday exhibition; the slates, 
especially in the girls’ school, showed great attention and facility. 
The drawing was principally stereometrical, at least in the lower 
classes. The higher had advanced to the delineation of flowers, 
animals, &c., as well as of articles of furniture and other similar 
objects, and the more advanced pupils had added shading to out- 
line. It was stiff, and hard, and somewhat formal; but, like the 
generality of German art, careful and exact, and evincing con- 
siderable practice in the close observation and delineation of forms, 
&c. Both singing and drawing are considered not so much arts 
as instruments of development, in a physical, intellectual, and 
moral sense. When I mentioned to a gentleman near, connected 
with the school, the smile with which the proposition to introduce 
both into our English schools had been received in a committee of 
the House of Commons, he asked me gravely if we did not teach 
speaking, reading, and writing—singing and drawing were only 
speaking and writing of another kind. Putting aside all consider- 
ation of their ulterior use, there is little doubt that they add mate- 
rially to the facility and perfection with which the elements of all 
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instruction are taught.in Germany. Hence the truth and delicacy 
of their reading, and the correctness, and often beauty of their 
writing. There were 600 children in the school ; but the greatest 
order, regularity, and quiet prevailed in every part—not the result 
of fear, but of early habit, and the kindly influence of their teachers. 
‘ Die heilige Ruhe !"—the beauty and sacredness of tranquillity— 
waS ever in their mouths. Greater attention has been paid to their 
moral training than is, I believe, usual in ordinary day-schools. 
The teachers attend and watch them during their hours of play in 
the grounds near, as well as during their hours of class and study. 
The three hours of religious instruction are strictly adhered to, 
even in the instance of the infant schools; and instruction in 
morals (Sittenlehre) accompanies instruction in the articles of 
faith. roughout, great regard has been shown to local arrange- 
ments; the galleries, class-rooms, and teachers’ rooms are all 
spacious and lofty, with high windows, well ventilated, and well 
warmed. Some of the apartments, such as the girls’ class-rooms, 
we found ornamented with good engravings, religious and histori- 
cal, well glazed and well framed. So far from thinking that these 
accessories are immaterial, they seemed to hold that nothing is to 
be despised which can give the pupil moral and mental pleasure, 
inspire pure taste, and assist in the development and refinement 
of the spiritual being, and uphold its mastery over the corporeal. 
ily punishment, i: may be imagined, to enforce all this, was 
extremely rare. The masters, and especially the mistresses, rely, 
and with reason, on the power of good temper and good example. 

“« There are several other schools at Bonn, public and private, all 
more or less exhibiting the chief features noticed in the preceding. 
Amongst them I may mention with just praise the ‘ Evange- 
lische Schule,’ or Protestant school, not far from the cathedral ; 
it is not large, but conducted remarkably well, and embraces all 
the objects of study cultivated in the Stadt Schule. I assisted at 
the lessons in history and religion with great pleasure. The whole 
aspect of the school, its order, attention to every particular, even 
to the comfort and neatness of the apartments, gave the idea more 
of a private than of a public establishment. The list of text-books 
received from the teacher, I found extensive and good. Amongst 
the private schools which abound for the upper classes who do not 
often frequent the public schools, there are some excellent, amongst 
which may be noticed Mr. Emerich’s. 

** Protestants and Catholics, it will thus be seen, have each their 
separate schools; but this. arises from the circumstance of the 
population being in such large proportion Catholic, and the upper 
orders preferring in general their own schools. There is no indis- 
position, however, to joint education, wherever it becomes a mat- 
ter of convenience. In the gymnasium, for instance, Catholics 
and Protestants are found constantly side by side. Their religious 
instruction is minute and ample, embracing not only religious 
dogmas, but sacred and Church history, as appears from the school 
cursus ; it is given regularly toeach persuasion by their respective 
religious teachers, under the same roof, but apart. No evil seems 
to result from this arrangement; it leads neither to religious dis- 
cord nor to religious indifference. Each adheres to his own faith, 
but respects that of others.’’ 








CHINESE TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Chinese print good books by voluntary subscription. A few persons 
subscribe, and have the blocks cut,—or, in fact, have the work stereotyped. 
They then cast off a few copies, in which it is stated where the books are de- 
posited ; and all good people are invited to have a few struck off, to give away 
for the instruction of the age. The names of the subscribers to the blocks are 
inserted. A person who wants fifty or a hundred copies sends to the ware- 
house, and has them cast off on purpose. His name is also inserted in the list 
of subscribers. I received, the other day, five volumes, from a person who had 
just received thirty copies of a collection of Moral Essays from all the Reli- 
gious Sects. It is a maxim with them, that he who knows letters ought to 
teach women and young people that which is right. 

Memoirs of Dr. Morrison. 


A NICE CORNER. 


Colonel Timms, a nephew of Mr. Elwes, the celebrated miser, being on a 
visit to his uncle, a great quantity of rain fell in the night: he had not been 
long in bed before he felt himself wet through ; and putting his hand out of the 
clothes, found the rain was dropping through the ceiling upon the bed. He 
got up and moved the bed; but he had not lain long before he found the same 
inconvenience. Again he got up, and again the rain came down. At length, 
after pushing the bed quite round the room, he got into a corner where the 
ceiling was better secured, and he slept till morning. When he met his 
uncle at breakfast, he told him what had happened. “ Ay, ay!” said the old 
man, “ I don’t mind it myself; but to those who do, that’s a nice corner in the 
rain,” —Topham’s Life of Elwes. 





TOM BREWER’S NOSE. 

Thom. Brewer, my Mus. servant, through his p to good-fellow- 
shippe, having attained to a very rich and rubicund nose, being reproved by 
a friend for his too frequent use of strong drinks and sacke, as very perni- 
cious to that distemper and inflammation in his nose—‘ Nay, faith,” says 
he, ‘if it will not endure sacke, it is no nose for me.” 

Thoms’s Ancient Anecdotes and Traditions, &c. 








ARCHY ARMSTRONG’S GRATIDUDE. 

One day, at dinner, James I. had a reader to read for him, in order to 
raise matter for conversation, in which the ‘‘ British Solomon” might dis- 
play his immense erudition. The reader read the twenty-seventh chapter of 
Ezekiel, which contains a prophecy respecting Tyre ; and the king started a 
discussion about a term in the eleventh verse—‘‘ the Gammadims were in 
thy towers.” Several learned foreigners were present, among whom were 
Caméro, a celebrated professor of divinity, and his pupil, the still more 
celebrated Samuel Boohart. Caméro, on being asked his opinion, traced 
the word from a Greek term, signifying one who fights with his fist, and 
closed a learned disquisition by comparing Gammadim with the French 
homme de main, and the English armstrong. Straightway, Archy Arm- 
strong, the king’s fool, fell down upon his knees before Caméro, and praised 
and lauded him for demonstrating the antiquity of the name of Armstrong 
by the authority of so great and holy a prophet! 


EPITAPH IN HADDINGTON CHURCHYARD. 


If Modesty commend a Wife, 
And Providence a Mother, 
Grave Chastity a Widow’s life, 
We'll not find such another 
In Haddingtown, as Mareon Gray, 
Who here doth lie till the doomesday. 
Monteith's Theatre of Mortality. 


AFFECTING ANIMAL SYMPATHY. 

An ill-fated cat fell into the hands of some young ruffians, who commenced 
the first stage of cruelty, which often leads to great crimes and to an ignomi- 
nious end. The little wretches had passed from cruelty to cruelty, alternately 
stoning their victim and dragging it through a dirty pool of water, then beating 
and bruising it,and menacing it with drowning. Bipeds passed by, unheeding 
the animal's cries of distress, which were now nearly coming to a close with its 
life, when a feeling quadruped came forward to save it. A dog, having 
contemplated for some time this scene of inhumanity, and barked disapproba- 
tion, rushed forward on the young assassins, and driving them one by one 
furiously off the spot, sprang to the rescue of the fainting and bleeding animal, 
and withdrawing it from the deep ditch, bore it off in triumph to his quarters. 
There, extending it upon the straw, and licking it all over, he recalled the 
vital spark, and then laying himself down upon it, restored it to some degree of 
ease, from the warmth imparted to it. After this, the kind and feeling dog 
fetched provision to his sick charge, and the people of the bouse, inspired by 
the example of the minor animal, gave it warm milk, Day after day did the 
dog tend the sick object of his care, until it was perfectly recovered ; and they 
are both to be seen at this day, after a long lapse of years, at the Talbot Inn, 
Liverpool. Sporting Magazine. 


DIFFICULTY OF DESCRIBING A BATTLE. 

Historians never doubt but a man who has been in a battle has a perfect 
knowledge of all the events of it ; yet they ought to know that perhaps this 
very man was in the rear-guard, where he could not so much as see the enemy, 
and that, even if he were in the advanced guard, he could, perhaps, see only 
straight before him; and at all events, that he must have uncommon coolness 
to see distinctly what was before his eyes, and to make a faithful report of it, 

Robertson's Memoirs. 


DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS. 


They little know, who talk of a poor man’s bereavements coldly, as a happy 
release from pain to the departed, and a merciful relief from expense to the 
survivor,—they little know what the agony of those bereavements is. A silent 
look of affection and regard, when all other eyes are turned coldly away—the 
consciousness that we possess the sympathy and affection of one beiog, when 
all others have deserted us,—is a hold, a stay, a comfort in the deepest 
affliction, which no wealth could purchase, no honour bestow.— Dickens. 


FIRST LOVE. 


Scarce one person out of twenty marries his first love, and scarce one out of 
twenty of the remainder has cause to rejoice at having done so. What we 
love in those early days is generally rather a fanciful creation of our own than 
areality. We build statues of snow, and weep when they melt. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
ADVICE NOT CHARITY. 

Voltaire, in his ‘‘ Philosophical Dictionary,” tells us of a beggar asking aims 
in the suburbs of Madrid, when a passer-by said to him, “ Are you not ashamed 
to follow that infamous employment, as you are able to work ?” To which the 
beggar smartly replied, ** Sir, I ask your charity, not your advice.” 
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